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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


RRANGEMENTS for the amalgamation of THE 
NaTION and the NEw STATESMAN are now com- 
plete, and the first issue of THE NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION will appear next week. This is a genuine 
amalgamation, under a new Editor. Neither paper is 
swallowing the other, but it is hoped that, with the 
continued support of our readers, it will be possible to 
produce a larger journal with a more comprehensive 
review of politics and literature. Many of the best 
known features of the Nation and of the New StTaTEs- 
MAN will be continued, and the leading contributors to 
both papers have undertaken to write for the new one. 
THE NEw STATESMAN AND Nation will not be committed 
to any political Party, but it will stand, as THE NATION 
has done, for a progressive policy in national and inter- 
national affairs, and it will be a forum, like THE NaTIon, 
for the discussion of new ideas in politics, economics, 
literature, and art. In these circumstances, it would 
be inappropriate to write an obituary notice of THE 
NaTrion. Our readers are invited to a marriage and a 
christening, not to a funeral. 
* * + 
The moment is opportune for the union of an 
independent journal which has given critical support to 
the Liberal Party with an independent journal which 
has given critical support to the Labour Party. Par- 
liamentary events last week pointed strongly in the 
direction of a Liberal-Labour alliance, which, if 
steadily developed with common sense and goodwill 


on both sides, may postpone the General Election for 
another two years, and even secure a Conservative 
defeat at the end of that period. There are indeed for- 
midable rocks ahead. But the most menacing of these 
——the Budget and the Dole—seem more likely to split 
the Labour Party than to form a new barrier between 
the Parties. Mr. Snowden’s economy kite produced 
such a storm among the back-benchers, that various 
Ministers have hastened to explain it away. It would 
be comic, if it were not so dangerous, to observe that 
a revolt is threatened if the Government do not reject 
the advice of the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance before that body has even begun to prepare 
its Report. Meanwhile, the borrowing powers of the 
Insurance Fund have been raised from £70 millions to 


£90 millions. 
* * x 


The School Attendance Bill was rejected on Second 
Reading by the House of Lords on Wednesday by 168 
votes to 22. It is now, of course, open to the Govern- 
ment, if it can retain office for two more years, to push 
the Bill through by the machinery of the Parliament 
Act. But Mr. Scurr’s amendment has tied this 
particular measure to a Roman Catholic solution of the 
non-provided schools problem, which would have the 
effect of perpetuating the dual system of education. 
The Government would be better advised to drop the 
Bill and to tackle the matter in a broader spirit. It is 
preposterous that national education should be 
bedevilled by a shower of sectarian postcards. 
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The Agricultural Marketing Bill was introduced 
last week into the House of Commons. It provides for 
the setting up of a network of administrative boards, 
elected by the producers of agricultural commodities, 
which are to have power to regulate marketing condi- 
tions. A number of Consumers’ Committees, and a 
supervisory Committee of Investigation (to be set up 
by the Minister of Agriculture) are to hold in check any 
tendency that the boards may display towards monopo- 
listie exploitation. The scheme is thus not dissimilar, 
in its main outlines, to that embodied in the Coal Mines 
Act, 1930; especially as its edifice is crowned by an 
** Agricultural Marketing Reorganization Commission *’ 
charged, like its analogue in the coalfields, with the job 
of making this complex machinery work. The Liberal 
Party is tepidly supporting the Bill; its objectives are 
in accord with Green Book policy, but its ultra-bureau- 
cratic flavour is not altogether to Liberal taste. The 
Conservative Party is opposing it, on the ground that 
marketing boards, unbolstered by tariffs, cannot prove 
a success. The introduction, on Tuesday, of the Bill’s 
financial resolution (it will involve an expenditure of, 
say, £500,000) ended in fiasco. The Resolution proved 
to be so drafted as not properly to interpret the 
Minister’s intentions, and in the end was withdrawn. 
This slovenliness is apparently becoming chronic, and 
suggests that the Cabinet has more legislation on hand 
than it can adequately deal with. 

* * - 

The lock-out of the Lancashire weavers ended last 
Saturday, as suddenly as it had begun. In the face of 
the stubborn refusal of the operatives to negotiate, and 
of Mr. Snowden’s grave warning as to the economic 
situation, the employers resolved to surrender at dis- 
cretion. ‘* We cannot,’’ they declared, ‘* accept the 
responsibility of continuing the stoppage of industry 
for an indefinite time. Such stoppage, if continued, 
would inflict irreparable injury, both on those depen- 
dent upon the industry and on the nation generally, 
without making any contribution to the reconciliation 
of the different opinions which both sides hold.’”’ This 
is a very sensible pronouncement, and the employers 
are to be congratulated on taking, however belatedly, 
a realistic view of their difficult situation. Their gesture, 
accompanied as it was by an agreement to abandon the 
**more looms to a worker ’’ system, was naturally 
accepted by the weavers in a spirit of the utmost friend- 
liness. The lock-out was an egregious blunder, and it 
has been incaleulably expensive; its failure, moreover, 
can only serve to intensify, in the future, the difficulties 
which for the time being it shelves. If the price of 
industrial peace is ‘** irrationalization,’’ the ultimate 
doom of Lancashire is self-evident. We can only hope 
that the weavers, in their hour of triumph, will once 
again review in all its implications the economic back- 
ground of their industry. 

7 * _ 

The Trade Returns for January disclose no break 
in the lowering clouds of commercial and industrial 
depression. The continued slump in prices is reflected 
in striking diminutions of values, but trade by volume 
also continues markedly to fall off. Imports, which in 
January, 1929, totalled £116.5 millions, and, in 
January, 1930, £101.8 millions, are now down to £75.6 
millions. U.K. Exports (corresponding figures, £66.9 
millions and £58.38 millions) are now £387.6 millions. 
This total is lower than for any other month since the 
war. Re-exports (corresponding figures, £9.8 millions 
and £8.2 millions) stand now at £6.0 millions. A 
further indication of the severity of the depression is 
to be found in the shipping figures: tonnage entered 
totalled 4.5 million tons, as compared with 4.8 millions 
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last January; tonnage cleared, 4.7 millions, as com- 
pared with 5.8 millions. To complete the picture, a 
note must be added on our staple exports. Coal exports 
are down in value from £4.7 millions to £2.6 millions, 
and in quantity from 3.27 millions to 2.56 million tons. 
Cotton exports have fallen 50 per cent. in value; irom 
£10.9 millions to £5.5 millions. Exports of cotton piece 
goods have dropped from 318 million square yards to 
156 million square yards. The lock-out, just concluded, 
will have worsened an already critical position. Iron 
and steel exports have also slumped on an almost com- 
parable scale. In face of these figures, the gravity of 
the Budget outlook can surely not be exaggerated. 
* * * 

The Government have issued a White Paper con- 
taining a long and detailed interpretation of their recent 
declarations of policy with regard to Palestine. It 
takes the form of a letter to Dr. Weizmann, who has 
let it be known that he regards the explanations as satis- 
factory, and a sufficient ground for renewing Jewish 
co-operation with the Mandatory Power without reser- 
vation. The long and detailed explanation of the 
Government’s land policy and immigration restrictions 
cannot readily be summarized here. The substance of 
the paper is a reminder that the British Government’s 
mandatory obligations are bi-lateral, and that while 
measures for promoting Jewish colonization and 
measures for the protection of Arab interests cannot 
always be combined in one decree, both are essential 
to the execution of the mandate. The immediate con- 
troversy may be regarded as settled by Dr. Weizmann’s 
acceptance of the new statement, but the fierceness with 
which it blazed should serve as a warning to the 
Government; Palestinian policy cannot be safely 
declared to the world by ukases from Whitehall, un- 
accompanied by explanation or commentary. 

* * * 

With the Disarmament Conference only a year 
ahead, every straw that may show the direction of the 
wind becomes important. The naval negotiations 
between France and Italy are particularly significant, 
because of the effect which their success or failure may 
have on the attitude of all the signatories to the London 
Treaty. The latest news is not good. France remains 
intensely suspicious that Italy is using the naval holi- 
day to improve her relative position. Italian opinion 
is bitterly resentful of French criticisms which imply 
that Italy has ignored the spirit of the agreement, while 
keeping it in the letter. Mr. Craigie, however, is still 
at work, with the double object of paving the way for 
an extension of the holiday which would prevent any 
competitive construction during the present year, and 
of inducing France to fix her tonnage claims at a figure 
which will avoid any danger of a resort by this country, 
Japan, or the United States, to the “‘ escalator ”’ clause 
in the London Treaty. Meanwhile, the American Con- 
gress is facing the cost of building up to actual parity 
(estimated at from £150,000,000 to £200,000,000), and 
does not like it. But what the United States may do 
within the limits of the Treaty is much less important 
than the action of France and Italy who have, as yet, 
accepted no definite limitation. 

* * * 

The Navy Board’s chance of obtaining large appro- 
priations for new construction is not increased by a 
prospective Treasury deficit of £100,000,000, or by other 
expenditure to which Congress is committed. A loan 
fund of £4,000,000 has been voted for “ agricultural 
rehabilitation ”’ in States affected by the drought, the 
consent of the President and House of Representatives 
being purchased by the omission of any specific Tefer- 
ence to its use for the purchase of food for the hungry. 
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The fate of the Bonus Bill, empowering veterans of the 
World War to borrow from the Government one-half 
of the face value of their ‘* adjusted compensation ”’ 
certificates, remains in doubt as we go to press. Its 
cost is variously estimated at from £140,000,000 to 
£340,000,000. Congress is said to be ready to pass it, 
if necessary, over the President’s veto. 
* * * 


The financial crisis in Australia has produced a 
political tangle which would be ludicrous in its intricacy 
if it were not so dangerous. Mr. Scullin has the back- 
ing of all reasonable people in repudiating Mr. Lang’s 
scheme for partial repudiation; but this means that he 
has to devote half his energies to fighting the extremists 
of his own party. Mr. Theodore, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, has been unable to convince the Premiers’ 
Conference of the wisdom of his own plan for stabilizing 
prices at the 1929 level, and has had to fall back on the 
compromise ‘‘ economy ” programme for balancing 
budgets in three years, in which he does not really 
believe. Yet it seems very doubtful whether this pro- 
gramme will satisfy the Board of the Commonwealth 
Bank, whose co-operation is essential. The State 
Governments are at loggerheads. Mr. Lang continues 
to threaten intransigence. Queensland and Western 
Australia are talking of secession, or something very 
like it, if Mr. Lang gets his way. Victoria and South 
Australia stand by Mr. Scullin. Mr. Theodore’s latest 
discovery is that the whole crisis is due solely to Great 
Britain’s return to the gold standard, and Mr. Scullin is 
said to be negotiating with London for a reduction of 
interest on the Australian war debt similar to that 
granted to Great Britain by the United States. 


* * * 


The storm which has for so long been hovering on 
the horizon of Spanish politics is now gathering fast. 
On Saturday, February 14th, Count Romanones, the 
Liberal leader, declared his policy. He would be pre- 
pared to enter the Cortes, at the head of his party; 
but only to vote for an immediate dissolution and the 
calling of a constituent assembly in its place. As there 
was not the slightest doubt that Count Romanones, his 
adherents, and his allies would be able to overpower 
all opposition, General Berenguer’s position became 
impossible ; for it has always been a cardinal point in 
his policy that the Constitution of 1876 should be re- 
vived unimpaired, and a Cortes Constituyentes is 
obviously bound to no specific constitution. General 
Berenguer accordingly resigned, and in the first part 
of the crisis King Alfonso showed sound judgment. 

* * * 


The King’s first decision was evidently to accept 
the inevitable. He invited Sefor Sanchez Guerra to 
form a coalition Cabinet, representing most of the old 
political parties, and to govern the country until a 
constituent assembly had been convened. The decree 
convening the Cortes was rescinded. Sefor Sanchez 
Guerra’s plans for a coalition were liberal minded and 
comprehensive ; for he at once went to the State prison 
and invited certain old opponents who were held in 
jail for sedition, or treason, or both, to act as his col- 
leagues. Notwithstanding this generosity, he failed to 
form a Government, and reported his failure on Tues- 
day, February 17th. Since then, the King has held 
his hand, but there are indications that he is becoming 
more obstinate and that his first compliance with facts 
and circumstances has passed. He has held long and 
cordial conversations with many of the old political 
leaders, but he has not invited any of the constitutional 
statesmen to form a Government, and it is an ominous 
sign that the censorship has been reimposed. 
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Had the King intended to persevere with his 
original decision to assemble a Cortes Constituyentes, it 
seems certain that he would have invited Sefior Me!l- 
quiades Alvarez to form a temporary Cabinet; but he 
seems to have been affected by a ‘‘ monarchist rally ” 
in the capital after Sefior Sanchez Guerra announced 
his failure, and the latest news is that he is trying to 
form a ** monarchist concentration *’ of Ministers with 
a military backing. The position is particularly difficult 
to interpret, in that Count Romanones and a number 
of other statesmen who are determined to assemble a 
constituent Cortes, now announce publicly that they 
will serve as Ministers under General Berenguer, who 
resigned because he would not be responsible for sum- 
moning it. If this indicates that General Berenguer has 
changed his views, King Alfonso would be well advised 
to follow his lead. Some change in the Spanish con- 
stitution seems inevitable, and any such artificial 
barriers as may be erected from ‘* monarchist concen- 
trations ’’ and guardsmen Ministers will sooner or later 
be swept away. If the barriers are strong, their dis- 
ruption will be violent. 

* * * 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, with its unfailing 
instinct for encouraging all that is healthy in our 
national life, will in future devote regular space to the 
doings and plans of the Ramblers’ Federations. 
Dwellers in the South of England have little idea of the 
rapid growth of the cult of the rucksack in the great 
industrial centres of the North. Every Sunday sees an 
exodus of young men and women to the moors and 
fells and dales. The various Federations are said to 
represent more than a million ramblers. The move- 
ment is valuable both as a positive contribution to 
national health and as an antidote to the spiritual, no 
less than the physical, evils of excessive urbanization. 
But it is still largely a ‘* one-day ’’ movement; ‘* wan- 
dering ”’ in its mid-European sense is not yet established 
in this country. There are two main features which 
have so far distinguished the European movement from 
our own. One is the existence abroad of the Jugend- 
herbergen, of which there are nearly three thousand in 
Germany, where shelter is obtainable for a few pence a 
night. However, a beginning has been made in 
Britain—there are now chains of hostels in the High- 
lands, the Border, the Peak, North Wales, and other 
districts, and a Youth Hostels’ Association was formed 
last June to stimulate and co-ordinate local endeavours. 
The other distinguishing feature of the German move- 
ment is the existence of a properly articulated system 
of ** marked ways ”’ and walkers’ highways, rendering 
the tramper independent of the roads. 

* * * 


In economic affairs the Irish Free State is certainly 
an example of energy. An early achievement was the 
rationalization of the creameries on national co-opera- 
tive lines—shutting down redundant creameries, buying 
out proprietorial interests and placing the whole con- 
cern in the hands of Free State farmers. Now a similar 
movement has been launched in the Sea Fisheries Asso- 
ciation, which will arrange loans for boats and tackle, 
and take in hand the marketing of fish. This, too, will 
be a co-operative organization though, as with the 
cneameries, it is being pushed off with State assistance. 
Linked with the fisheries scheme is the plan to help 
cottage industries in the Irish-speaking districts. Here 
instructors have been sent to give the necessary tuition 
in the turning out of tweeds and woollen goods of quality 
and variety. A ‘* Round Tower ”’ trade mark, guaran- 
teeing good work or money back, has been registered. 
Agents for the disposal of the goods in Dublin and 
abroad have been arranged for. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 


OR the first time since last summer India has 
faded out of the front pages of our newspapers, 
to the manifest relief of most journalists, and of 
the public generally. The situation has changed so 
rapidly during the last few months that the present 
respite gives a welcome opportunity for considering 
what has already been done, and what the future is 
likely to hold. It should now be possible to foretell 
the natural course of events in India, and this is all 
to the good, for the weakness of our Indian policy in 
the past was that it has always been opportunist, and 
no one, Indian or English, could hope to envisage what 
the country would be like in twenty years’ time. The 
chief value of the Round Table Conference was that 
responsible Indian politicians put forward proposals, 
which we accepted, for a kind of government which 
might take some years to bring into existence, but 
which could be considered as a permanency once it was 
established, and which gives the young educated Indian 
some idea of the kind of country in which he is likely 
to spend his days. This does not mean that any con- 
stitution which may be evolved will not be profoundly 
modified in the course of time, but changes will come 
from within, and will not be imposed from outside. 
There seems to be no reason for any pessimism 
about the immediate future, always assuming that there 
is no sudden change in English politics which would 
mean a reversal of our Indian policy. Discussions be- 
tween returning delegates and leading Nationalists are 
proceeding on the lines which might be expected by 
anyone who has followed the movement during the last 
two decades. It is clear that there is a strong section 
amongst Indian politicians, especially amongst those 
whose activities have been chiefly confined to the 
Provincial Governments, who are prepared to accept 
the idea of a Federal Government on the lines sug- 
gested at the Conference. Many of these are recent 
converts to the Congress Party, which they joined when 
it became clear that no satisfaction was likely to be 
obtained from the Simon Commission. There are 
others, including most of the Moslem politicians and 
many business leaders, who are keen Nationalists, but 
have not the faintest sympathy with Mr. Gandhi’s 
Hindu mysticism or Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru’s ambition 
to experiment with India along Russian lines. It would 
be a mistake to describe this large section of Indian 
opinion as ** moderate,’’ for it contains some _ bitter 
enemies of the British Raj, but nearly all of its mem- 
bers are political realists, and they know the difficulties 
inherent in any scheme for giving India a responsible 
government. Such men are anxious to bring the pre- 
sent disorders to an end, and may be relied upon to 
withdraw their financial support from the “ civil dis- 
obedience ’’ campaign, and give some help to Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and those other delegates who will be 
advocating the acceptance of the Conference settlement. 
There are many reasons why this section of Indian 
opinion will be neither definite nor outspoken. Many 
of them are frankly antagonistic to the Government of 
India, and would hate to appear as its supporters. The 
last seventy years have instilled a deep distrust of the 
Government, and while in their hearts many Indians 
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think that the proposed constitution is almost too bold 
and rapid a change, they fear that they will find them- 
selves tricked in the end, either by a change of Govern- 
ment in England, or by some legal quibble. They are 
therefore loath to come out openly in favour of the new 
proposals, and there are still several matters which are 
open to negotiation. It would be against all oriental 
tradition to show any satisfaction until the agreement 
is signed, sealed, and delivered. There are other 
points in dispute, not between English and Indians, but 
between groups of Indians. The communal question 
seems to be no nearer a_ settlement by agreement, 
though the difference between the two sides has been 
whittled down to such a narrow margin that both would 
probably accept an imposed settlement without any 
serious demur. Until this has occurred the keener pro- 
tagonists amongst Hindus and Moslems are unlikely to 
take a leading part in advocating the acceptance of the 
constitution. Too many loose ends were left after the 
London Conference for its somewhat nebulous proposals 
to find much active support, but this should not be 
taken to mean that they have not gone far enough 
to take the heart out of the extremist opposition. 

The next few months will probably see a diminution 
in Congress activities, and we shall have “ generals ”’ 
June, July, and August on our side. On the other 
hand, we shall only have the most grudging support 
from the “‘ realist ’’ section of Indian politicians, and 
the whole question of ‘‘ safeguards,’’ of the Viceroy’s 
control over finance, and the emergency powers of the 
Governors, will be discussed in India on the general 
assumption that our motives are entirely selfish and 
mercenary. This is bound to be a trying time from the 
English point of view, for a settlement has to be reached 
between a group of Indians, who are deadly keen and 
intensely suspicious, and some English politicians and 
officials who will be listless, preoccupied, and slightly 
resentful. There is no reason to suppose that a satis- 
factory agreement will not be reached, for the points 
in dispute are not very serious, but we must not expect 
any spectacular change in Indian public opinion, and 
the Congress Party will neither disappear nor lose its 
hold over the popular Press. The machinery of a great 
Nationalist movement is not suddenly scrapped, and 
the habit of violent opposition to the Government is 
not readily changed. We may, however, expect certain 
divisions to appear, even amongst those who remain 
active members of the Congress Party, between ortho- 
dox and Liberal Hindus, between Bengal and Bombay, 
between those who welcome and those who detest the 
introduction of Western civilization. These should be 
sufficient to make any non-co-operation movement in- 
effective, and there should be no serious shortage of 
responsible men to work the new constitution as it is 
gradually introduced, first into the Provinces and then 
into the Central Government. It is probable that Mr. 
Gandhi will gradually fade out of the limelight, for 
he has recently shown such complete confusion of 
thought that no serious politician likes to work under 
or with him. Few men, except students, have much 
sympathy with his economic views, and the next few 
years are likely to be characterized by a policy of high 
protection and rapid industrialization rather than by 
a return to the India of the Golden Age. 
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Apart from the activities of the extremer 
nationalists, the chief hindrance to the establishment 
of a Federal Government is likely to come from the 
Princes, many of whom will not hold themselves to be 
bound by their representatives at the Conference. The 
position of a recalcitrant State will, however, be very 
difficult, and there seems no reason to doubt that 
within five to ten years the whole sub-continent will be 
under a Federal Government composed of about ten to 
fifteen Provinces, each with its Council and responsible 
Cabinet, and several hundred States of all sizes and 
types of government. Those who have, like ourselves, 
advocated the transference of our authority to such a 
Federation must pin our faith upon the development of 
a strong provincial patriotism as well as a revival of 
national life. There is no doubt that the Central 
Government will be a slow and cumbrous machine, and 
that those politicians who picture themselves in the 
role of Asoka will find that the democratic machine is 
not much suited for units of three hundred million souls. 
The Central Government will have to bear the brunt of 
the strong anti-government feeling which will survive 
from the present régime, and will be strengthened by 
the inevitable disillusionment which occurs when poli- 
ticians, long in opposition, at last attain to power. Any 
attempt to dragoon the Provinces or the States will lead 
to strong secessionist movements, the beginnings of 
which can already be seen. One can imagine Bengal 
envious of a Burma which may be happier as a separate 
unit. There is already talk of a Moslem zone in 
Northern India, and Hindu Madras, with its strong 
village community life, its Dravidian strain and lan- 
guages, and its distinctive culture will not care for 
much dictation from the Northern plains. The Central 
Government is likely to be most important in its earlier 
years. It will be the face which the new India turns 
to the world, and from the Central Government Indians 
will gain the status which they so earnestly desire. 
This is why every Indian will insist that the safeguards 
retained in the Viceroy’s hands must not derogate from 
the status enjoyed by the Dominions, but most politi- 
cians realize that the administrative powers of the 
Central Government will be very limited, and that the 
work of raising the Indian standard of living will depend 
chiefly upon the Provincial and States’ Governments. 
It is possible that the Assembly will ultimately develop 
into a body not unlike the Wirtschajtsrat in Germany, 
interested almost entirely in matters of finance and 
commerce, with an Upper House sharing with the 
Viceroy the responsibility for the defence of the 
Frontier and the upkeep of the Army. 

The future of the Provincial Governments depends 
almost entirely upon finding a sufficiency of men who 
will combine with their nationalism a real love of 
decent government, and high moral courage. So far 
India does not seem to be very rich in men of the type 
of Michael Collins, but it is refreshing to find amongst 
the younger men a growing contempt for windy oratory 
and also for the old-fashioned communal outlook. No 
one can foresee how many potential gamekeepers there 
are amongst the present poachers, or how long it will 
be before the innate conservatism of the ryot will be 
reflected in the conduct of the Provincial Governments. 
Our hopes for the future depend chiefly on the modera- 
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tion and good sense shown during the last twenty years 
by nearly every educated Indian politician who has 
been placed in a position of real responsibility. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


EDNESDAY, February 1lith, 1931. National 

Economy. Vote of Censure. Sir Laming Worthing- 

ton-Evans : “I beg to move.”’ It is a sad thing 
that this most forceful and attractive personality will move 
amongst us no more. His last speech showed him as he 
always was; capable, hard hitting, fair fighting, and 
rejoicing in the rigour of the game. The sudden end to 
all that exuberant vitality has cast a rea] gloom ‘over the - 
House. 

* * * 

Mr. Snowden, in reply, was not merely himself, but 
all of his many selves. First we saw the accomplished 
political general; defending skilfully but scorning mere 
defence; carrying the war into the enemies’ country and 
riddling their right so much as to mention the word 
**economy.”? Then came an irrelevant and ridiculous 
attack upon the Opposition members of the three-party 
conference on Unemployment Insurance, which Miss Bond- 
field, upon direct challenge from Walter Elliot, could not 
attempt to substantiate. Then another change, and we 
heard the grave Gladstonian statesman warning the nation 
of perils and nerving it for sacrifice. Which is the real 
man? Oddly enough, it was the last of the three that 
depressed alike gilt-edged securities and red-flag Socialists. 
For the former seem likely to pay the price of what the 
latter no longer hope to receive: so that neither can be 
truly thankful. 

* * * 

Sir Donald Maclean and Mr. Russell in presenting the 
Liberal amendment attempted no flights of oratory. They 
were content with the simple and unanswerable proposi- 
tion that, whereas economy is undoubtedly a virtue, it 
would be as well, before joining with prodigals (of most 
doubtful repentance) in censuring their successors, to decide 
what economies are really possible and desirable. This sug- 
gestion carried the day by the amazing majority of 468 
votes to 21, and Sir Archibald Sinclair and Major Owen 
as tellers must have wondered when they were going to 
wake up. 

* * * 

In the body of the debate the Government carried off 
the honours. Sir Norman Angell and Mr. Noel Baker 
succeeded in combining party loyalty with originality of 
mind, and Mr. Graham exercised his finest arts to persuade 
us that the trials and troubles of this time are a passing 
phase and the present administration an inevitable stage in 
a cosmic progress wherein :— 

‘“ Waits for the great unborn, somewhere afar, 
Some white tremendous daybreak.” 
But the Liberal amendment was carried all the same, only 
Mr. Wise and a few stalwarts daring to vote against it. 
* * * 

On Thursday, Sir Herbert Samuel introduced the 
Liberal resolution on Unemployment. This, according to 
the Times, was mere tactics. It is not tactics when a so- 
called national newspaper frames its leading articles and 
selects its correspondence day after day with a view to 
destroying (if it could) one of the most historic and valu- 
able forces in our national life. But it is tactics, apparently, 
and mischievous tactics, when a party dares to stand by 
its own declared programme and places it upon the Order 
Paper of the House. Highly successful tactics, it must 
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surely be admitted, seeing that the Government accepted 
the programme and Tories, after much windy denunciation, 
did not venture to divide against it. 
7 * a 
Sir Herbert was conciliatory in tone, willing to bury 
the past and the hatchet, and to concentrate on proposals 
for the future. This was undoubtedly the right note to 
strike, but the Prime Minister seemed to imagine that he 
had been offered not so much an Absolution or even an 
Olive Branch as an Illuminated Address. He spoke as 
one modestly deprecating undue flattery. He had done his 
best; but there had been other workers in the field—Mr. 
Gimson, for instance, and Mrs. Biddulph. Members who, 
to their undying shame, had never heard these names be- 
fore, did their best to nod their heads intelligently. After 
this complacent apologia the House listened appreciativecly 
to an old favourite in General Page Croft. Members have 
always liked this speech, and no debate would really be 
complete without it. 
. * ” 


Mr. Vernon Hartshorn was far the best of the Govern- 
ment spokesmen. Either he is really a plain, blunt man or, 
like Lord Bridgeman, is a good enough artist to know the 
style that suits him best. But, whether by nature or art, 
he commands respectful and sympatthetic attention as soon 
as he rises; and on this occasion he gave us for the first 
time definite information as to the Government’s achieve- 
ment. Sir Oswald Mosley delivered the first judgment on 
that achievement as follows : *‘ It is idle to pretend that 
it has any serious relation to the magnitude of the problem 
or to the pledges of this party.”” He gave us of the best 
of his vigorous and polished eloquence, but his judgment 
was ait fault when he directed his attack so personally and 
pointedly against the Prime Minister. That gave Mr. 
Thomas an opportunity, which he was not slow to seize, for 
rallying the ranks with an appeal to that esprit de corps 
and sense of loyalty to a leader which is quite as strong in 
the Trades Unions to-day as ever at Harrow or Winchester. 

- * * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was the crowning event of a 
great Liberal week. Rarely has even he achieved so com- 
plete a mastery over his audience, and the occasion. Every- 
one agrees that something has happened in consequence. 
Some say that it is only a return to Limehouse; others that 
he has broken the Bank; others, again, that the whole 
alignment of parties has changed. Erimus retains the im- 
pression of a clear call to action and the defeat of the 
defeatists. Various imposing institutions may have been 
treated with less respect than they are accustomed to 
receive. But Sir Robert Horne can hardly complain. It 
was he who introduced the word “‘ crook”? into our dis- 
cussions, and it was fair that he should be reminded of the 
days when he followed the shepherd through pleasant 
pastures. As for “‘ the City,’’ it would be strange if the 
unemployed can be denounced for mendicancy, workers for 
idleness, employers for inefficiency, and politicians for all 
the seven deadly sins, while only the Golden Calf can 
demand a constant hymn of praise and a regular tribute 
of sacrifice. But undoubtedly the main fact that emerges 
from the debate is that the Liberal Employment pro- 
gramme, so long derided from the Right and from the Left, 
has now been endorsed by the House of Commons without 
1 single dissentient vote. 

* * * 

On Friday we saw Quixote Scrymgeour tilting at the 
Old Windmill. At one time he was nearly baulked by a 
** count,”? but Mr. Lloyd Gecrge and Megan came in 
specially to clear the way for him. Of course, he was badly 
beaten in the end, but what is that to him? 
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‘“Tt is but to keep the nerves at strain, 
To dry one’s eyes and laugh at a fall, 
And, baffled, get up and begin again, 
So the chase takes up one’s life, that’s all."’ 
* * + 

Keir Hardie was another of the same stamp. And 
such men, earnest and humorless, passionate and unbreak- 
able, can alter the course of history. Very rarely is it 
granted to them to enter themselves into their Promised 
Land; but they view it from the heights of Pisgah, and, 
though no man knoweth their grave, their work endureth. 

* * * 

Mr. Belloc has written somewhere of the sadness of 
Coming to an End. That sadness is with the writer now. 
He gives the salute *‘ La Nation est morte; vive la 
Nation ! ”? and signs himself, with a change of tense, 

ERamMvus. 


DISINHERITED FAMILIES 


T has long since been recognized that the boasted testa- 

mentary freedom of the English cit:*en, however atitrac- 

tive it may sound, has a reverse face in that it enables 
the testator deliberately to disregard the responsibility he 
assumed on marriage with regard to the maintenance of his 
wife and dependent children. 

The freedom thus to disregard the interests of one’s 
family is confined to this country. Not only in Scotland, 
but in practically every country of the civilized world, some 
kind of provision is made to ensure that if a man or woman 
leaves an estate, any surviving spouse or children shall 
receive some benefit from it. Thus in Scotland, where the 
basis of the law is Roman, both husband and wife are 
entitled to one-half of the movable estate of the other where 
there are no children, and children are entitled to one-third 
of the estate of the parent dying first and one-half of that 
of the parent dying last. No limit is fixed to the income 
which may be inherited, and the children include adult as 
well as dependent children. In New Zealand, in most of 
the Australian States, and in certain of the Provinces of 
Canada, legislation exists by which if a testator dies without 
making adequate provision for the maintenance of wife, 
husband or children, the Court may order that suitable 
provision shall be made. In France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 
of America, there are laws which reserve a certain propor- 
tion of a testator’s property to the surviving spouse and 
children. 

It is sometimes said that even though a theoretical case 
may be made out for a change in the law, the number of 
cases in which testamentary freedom is abused are not 
sufficiently numerous for a modification of the present law 
to be worth while. An assurance to the contrary can be 
given not only by many practising solicitors, but by all 
those with a wide experience of the lives of that section 
of the community who are not provided for under the 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, and yet who are not sufficiently wealthy to be accus- 
tomed to marriage settlements. It is interesting to note 
that when Mr. Lloyd George was approached on this sub- 
ject by a deputation of women’s organizations, he stated 
that his experience as a solicitor led him to believe that 
the number of disinherited widows was considerable, and 
that he welcomed enthusiastically any proposed change in 
the law. 

The following will show the kind of cases that occur, 
while a recent flagrant example of the leaving of the whole 
estate away from a widow will be fresh in the minds of all 
readers :— 
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1. A farmer aged about eighty died leaving property 
worth about £3,000. He left everything to his grown-up 
sons who were all in prosperous circumstances. His 
wife’s sole means of support is now the Old Age Pen- 
sion together with a very small allowance from the 
sons. She was a woman of excellent character, and she 
and her husband always lived in apparent harmony. 


2. A well-to-do man who carried on business at X 
had told his wife that he had another business at Z 
which necessitated his being away from home a good 
deal. When he died, as the result of an accident, it 
was found that he had left all his property to his mis- 
tress and her children who lived at Z. His wife was 
left penniless. 


3. A husband had given during their joint life-time 
considerable property to his wife, but by her will she 
excluded both him and the child of the marriage from 
taking any interest under it, and the property which 
had originally been his, as well as her own property, 
were given by will to her (the wife’s) relations. 


It must, moreover, always be remembered that for 
each family in which a widow (or widower) or dependent 
children are actually left unprovided for, there will be 
obviously a far larger number in which the power to disin- 
herit is used as a threat. Provision for a surviving spouse 
and dependent children should indeed be regarded as an 
extension of the marriage obligations with regard to main- 
tenance. Although a husband pledges himself and is legally 
bound to support his wife during his lifetime, and although 
she may give the best part of her life in rendering services 
as a wife and mother (thus in the great majority of cases, 
diminishing her value in the labour market), she may be 
left without a penny to support herself or her dependent 
children. There can be no reason whatever for denying 
her after her husband’s death what the law admits is her 
due during his lifetime. Similarly, a husband who has 
been accustomed, perhaps through physica! disability, to 
depend on his wife’s property when she is alive, ought not 
to be deprived of this by reason only of her having pre- 
deceased him. Dependent children should not be left to the 
Poor Law on the death of parents possessed of the means 
to support them. 


Miss Rathbone’s Bill, which has the support of eminent 
lawyers, including Mr. Norman Birkett and Dr. Leslie 
Burgin, is based, with many important modifications both 
on the Scottish law with regard to wills and on the Adminis- 
tration of Estates Act, 1925, as regards intestacies. It 
provides that a testator shall leave to his surviving spouse 
£1,000 (or half his estate, whichever is the less), together 
with one-third of the life interest on the estate where there 
are children, and one-half where there are not. Where 
this provision is not made, the surviving spouse can apply 
to the Court which may allow him or her the prescribed 
share of the testator’s estate, except where this, together 
with any independent income he may have, would yield 
an income of more than £2,000, or where equivalent pro- 
vision has been made by the testator. Moreover, the 
benefits under the Bill are not available where the spouses 
have not lived together nor supported one another for two 
years immediately preceding the death of one of them. 


The Bill provides further that the testator shall leave 
to his dependent children not less than one-third of the 
life interest of the estate, where there is a surviving spouse 
(and not less than one-half where there is not), provided 
that the income for each child, together with any indepen- 
dent income, shall be limited to £300 per child. Compul- 
sory provision for children is limited to dependent children 
—the age of dependency being regarded as terminating two 
years after the cessation of full-time education. 

At this time of the Session, it is, of course, unlikel: 
that the Bill can reach the Statute Book. Lord Astor will 
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be introducing an identical Bill in the House of Lords, and 
it is hoped that if the second reading is given on February 
20th the Bill will be overhauled by a Joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses, in preparation for a renewed attempt 
another year. 


Eva M. Hupsack. 


THE FUTURE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


N 1929 the Sheffield Corporation, responsible for the 
[heaitn, happiness, and good government of half a 

million of people, comparable, that is, to such towns 
as Lyons or Cologne or Lisbon, wanted to be allowed to 
control sky signs. For that purpose it had to go to Parlia- 
ment with a Bill. Counsel for the Bill said to the Com- 
mittee which considered it, that he could not understand 
why a Corporation should not be allowed to protect the 
amenities of the city. The Chairman of the Committee, Sir 
Walter Raine, replied, ‘‘ You want to contro! people out 
of existence in Sheffield. I have been amazed during the 
last week at all these clauses you have been asking for. 
Really, I am staggered.”” The Committee apparently 
shared the indignation of its chairman, for the clause was 
struck out. 

This incident, recorded in Mr. Robson’s admirable and 
learnéd book on Local Government,* illustrates one of the 
vices of our social life. A hundred years ago people who 
thought like Sir Walter Raine ruled our new Municipal Cor- 
porations. The idea of town life which had inspired the 
ancient world or the great medieval cities was so strange to 
the age that these towns were not allowed to make parks or 
build libraries or maintain museums. Powers for these 
purposes were only granted to them after long struggles 
in Parliament. Most people were so afraid of giving the 
local authorities any power that it was impossible to impose 
upon them the most elementary duties in respect of clean- 
liness or public health or the supply of water. As late as 
1848 there were only ninety-five towns in England in which 
the elected town council had any power to control sewage 
either by itself or jointly with ad hoc bodies, and there 
were 276 towns with a population of over five thousand in 
which there was no public control of sanitation or water 
supply. All the admirable reforms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury have been embarrassed by this legacy. If there had 
been any system of town planning or any large view of the 
needs of local government a century ago we should not 
have had a Commission in 1867 finding in existence the 
evils that had been revealed by a Committee in 1840, or a 
Commission in 1884 finding in existence the evils described 
in 1867. England has in some respects made a great suc- 
cess of her local government, but it has been due rather 
to a practical capacity and devotion displayed by the men 
administering that system than by success in devising the 
original structure. 

Some of the early reformers saw that the boundaries of 
existing units were not necessarily the best boundaries for 
bodies that had to deal with such problems as those of 
drainage and water. In the early plans it was proposed that 
the Home Office should map out England for sanitary pur- 
poses into districts regulated by the watersheds, Those 
plans broke down. To-day the same kind of problem con- 
fronts us with the difference that government is on a much 
larger scale, and that regional planning has taken the place 
of town planning. We have had in late years a great deal 
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of light thrown upon the nature of this problem in Govern- 
ment Reports, such as the Reports on London Government, 
Reports on Land Drainage, Reports on River Pollution, the 
Reports of the Commission still sitting on Local Govern- 
ment, and not least the admirable book published in 1926 
by Mr. E. D. Simon on “ A City Council from within.” 
A good dea] has been done in recent years by allowing 
authorities to co-operate and by legislation, but a great 
deal remains to be done. This is very clear, for example, 
in the case of education. The Hadow Committee, after 
laying out its schemes for reorganizing education, pointed 
out that this reorganization demanded a reorganization of 
areas, and suggested that it might be desirable to institute 
provincial authorities for education, since in most cases the 
appropriate authority would have to cover a larger area 
than the county. Another illustration was given by Mr. 
Simon in his book. Mr. Simon showed that some of the 
smal]! authorities in Lancashire have neither the staff nor 
the independence to deal effectively with the problem of 
smoke abatement, and that if the law is to be carried out 
a single authority is needed for South-East Lancashire. It 
is obviously much more difficult to enforce the law in one 
place if just over the border it is broken with impunity. 
He pointed out that an authority acting over the whole 
of South-East Lancashire could afford a first-class engineer 
and chemist, and could do good work by advising manufac- 
turers and helping them to avoid smoke. Mr. Robson has 
done a public service in expounding the character and 
scope of the problem of readjustment and examining and 
discussing some of the remedies proposed for it. The 
advocates of economy might well direct their attention to 
these problems, for a mere blind reduction of expenditure 
is a less effective economy than a reform of arrangements 
that are obsolete and confused and therefore wasteful 
because they are inefficient. The most effective stroke for 
economy in recent years has been the creation of the Elec- 
tricity Commission and the Central Electricity Board. Mr. 
Robson tells us that the grouping of ten counties in a 
single generating area in South-East England means a 
saving of something like £6 millions to the 165 authorized 
undertakers in that area; it would take a great deal of 
cheeseparing over official salaries to match that economy. 

Mr. Robson holds, like Mr. Simon, that the quality of 
our local government depends on its power to attract men 
of ability and public spirit to its service. For local govern- 
ment demands more and more time, more and more know- 
ledge, and more and more ability from the persons engaged 
in it. This applies both to officials and to the members of 
the local authorities. Mr. Robson, like Mr. Simon, agrees 
with Professor Graham Wallas’s view that the question of 
the best method of recruiting the municipal civil service is 
now as urgent as was that of the best method of recruiting 
the national Civil Service when Macaulay and Gladstone 
undertook it. But it is also essential, if the right type of 
man is to be persuaded to stand for the local authorities, 
that the restrictions now imposed on the powers of local 
authorities should be relaxed. Mr. Robson suggests that 
the councils of the great counties and county boroughs 
should be permitted to undertake any service they desire, 
provided it is intended to promote the good government of 
their areas. Certain services would, of course, be reserved 
for national control. Mr. Simon is more cautious, but 
he, too, recommends that the authorities should be given 
increased powers, and he shows that the present procedure 
is both dilatory and wasteful. Progress was facilitated last 
century by a plan recommended by Hume, by which 
clauses that were often included in private Bills were made 
into model clauses which any local authority could adopt. 
In the same way Mr. Simon holds that the experience of 
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particular towns should be used as a guide and certain 
powers obtained and used by this or that town should be 
made general. He gives as an example the wider 
power to buy land obtained by Manchester by an 
Act of 1928. Mr. Robson relates the restrictions 
imposed on the local authorities to the narrow view of 
municipal politics that is common. Wot the least interest- 
ing part of his book is his comparison of English 
towns with Continental towns where the tradition of 
common culture has survived from the ancient and 
medieval world; the description of the poverty of the 
English town in respect of the drama, the arts museums, 
and libraries. This is due partly to the long reluctance of 
Parliament to allow that these things should play any part 
in town life. If towns were allowed to spend anything on 
museums or libraries their expenditure was limited to the 
merest pittance. In those days the development of the 
town was regarded from one point of view alone. How could 
that development be made to help industrial expansion ? 
No amenities counted against this pressing need. We are 
now exposed to a similar danger. To-day for most people 
the development of our town social life is judged by the 
needs of the motorist. How can our roads and our coun- 
tryside be so reorganized as to make it easy for motors 
to travel from one place to another? Amenities cannot 
count against that pressing need. Mr. Robson is right in 
his contention that unless we can recover something of 
the old view of town life, as a source of common enjoyment 
and inspiration, we shall not awaken the civic spirit that 
is needed if local government is to be conducted with 
imagination and success. And without that spirit we shall 
soon lose all the peace and history and beauty that are 
within reach of the town. It is scarcely surprising that 
the battle to keep something of England from disfigurement 
is such an uphill fight if Parliament can forbid half a million 
of people in Sheffield to enjoy so much of their sky as they 
can see through the smoke. 
J. L. Hammonp. 


THE 
FARMER’S HOME MARKET 


GRICULTURAL marketing is one of those unhappy 
A subjects about which those with theoretical and those 

with practical experience seem to be hopelessly 
divided. The two groups, which may be called for con- 
venience the ‘* politicians ’”? and the ‘‘ farmers,’? have the 
same end in view, namely, the improvement of our present 
haphazard system, but when any proposals are brought 
forward the cleavage becomes marked. The writer must 
confess that some years’ experience of farming and of 
marketing such products as milk, fat stock, eggs, wheat, 
and fruit, have profoundly modified his own “* politicians’ ” 
views about the organization of the home market, and the 
value of co-operation and of certain methods practised 
abroad. This change of view comes from a growing scepti- 
cism regarding certain assumptions which are commonly 
made by those outside the industry. The chief of these is 
the politicians’ idea that the English market is a good one. 
They like to use phrases such as: * the English farmer 
with the world’s best market at his very door... .” If 
any doubt is expressed about its excellence they would 
immediately point out that every other country makes use 
of it. To the English farmer, tied to this markct for better 
or worse, it seems a little like congratulating a man cn the 
charms of his wife, as evidenced by the indiscrimiz:a‘te 
manner in which she bestows her favours upon all and 
sundry. Most of the conventional arguments used by poli- 
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ticians are based on this idea, but it is at least arguable 
that our large cities are becoming an increasingly difficult, 
capricious, and unsatisfactory market, a fact now being 
appreciated not only by the British farmer but by other 
countries dependent upon England as an outlet for their 
agricultural produce. 

The chief weakness of the English market is its in- 
stability, due to its being the only important market 
organized to receive and handle small and irregular con- 
signments from abroad. Those countries which definitely 
cater for the English market, like Canada or Denmark, may 
reduce prices until they make home production unprofitable, 
but they do not have the devastating effect of imports 
from countries with an occasional surplus, for their produce 
must be sold at prices which have some connection with the 
cost of production. The occasional surplus may be sold 
at any price, for it is sent to England after a good harvest 
has already glutted the local market, or with the help of a 
Government anxious to encourage exports, as has been 
the case with German and Russian wheat. Sometimes the 
action of another Government leaves a country with a sur- 
plus. The last rise in the American tariff left Dutch growers 
with bulbs far in excess of those required for the English 
market, and many of them were given away in order to 
injure their English rivals. American drink policy meant 
that quantities of malting barley from different parts of the 
world ultimately found its way to England as an alternative 
to being used for pig food. In every case the occasional 
surplus has injured our regular suppliers as well as the 
English producer, destroying confidence, and making 
England a precarious market. 

Another tendency which increases the difficulties of 
the English farmer is the concentration of foreign trade at 
a few ports, and in the hands of certain large firms. 
Statistics for the last three decades show that the agricul- 
tural import business of the smaller ports is rapidly decreas- 
ing. Our main supplies of meat, bacon, wheat, and fruit 
come pouring through the ‘‘ bottle-necks ”’ of a few great 
ports like Southampton, Liverpool, Harwich, and, above 
all, London, At these points the trade is controlled by 
firms, like the Union Cold Storage, many of which have 
close financial connections with strings of retail shops, and 
with distributing agencies to which other retailers look 
first for their supplies. Thus in theory the butcher buys 
foreign or English meat according to which is cheapest, but 
in practice the number of urban butchers who kill their 
own meat is rapidly decreasing. Most of them draw their 
supplies from the main stream of dead meat flowing through 
Southampton and London to Smithfield and other distribut- 
ing centres. Only in smaller provincial towns do butchers 
consider other sources of supply, and attend local markets. 
From the producers’ standpoint it is ‘increasingly difficult 
to know how to force their produce into this main stream 
of imports, and the same conditions apply to several 
branches of agriculture. The politician says cheerfully, 
** Up, boys, and at ’°em.’”? The farmer is not to worry about 
the local market where he can get into direct contact with 
the local retailer, but must co-operate with his fellows to 
send all their best grades of meat, fruit, vegetables, &c., to 
fight their way into the stream of imports at the points like 
London where it flows strongest. Looked at in the light of 
modern trading tendencies, and the growing importance of 
what is virtually the ‘‘ tied ”? retail shop, this advice is 
heroic, but not necessarily sound. 

A factor making the English market increasingly diffi- 
cult is the over-development of the retail trades, especially 
since the war. In some towns there has been an increase 
of 20 or 30 per cent. in the number of food shops, without 
any corresponding increase in population. In theory the 
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multiplicity of small shops should reduce prices; in practice 
their owners have to make a living from their small turn- 
over. Intense competition leads not to cheapness, but to 
excessive touting and to services for customers. In no 
country are so many purchases delivered. In some parts of 
London quarter-pints of milk are left twice a day, and in 
Birmingham the number of retailers is so great that the 
average milk round is only a few gallons. The competition 
and the services required make direct service from farmer 
to consumer almost impossible, but the difference between 
wholesale and retail prices remains excessive. It is quite 
certain that in most branches of the food trade this differ- 
ence is taken by the retailers themselves, rather than by 
** middlemen.”’ To a great extent the “ speculative middle- 
man who does no work ”’ is a politicians’ bogy, the shop- 
keepers being too important a body to be criticized. Take 
the soft-fruit business, usually supposed to be a great field 
for the middleman. In most cities the shop-keeper himself 
can bid at auctions and buy quite small quantities, like 
costers buying at Covent Garden. When for convenience 
they let some one buy for them they take good care that 
he does not make too much out of it. Most of the retailer’s 
prices have no connection with the amount he has paid, but 
in a year like the present, when nearly any kind of soft 
fruit was sold wholesale for less than a penny a pound, the 
shop price is the minimum below which it would not be 
worth while displaying and weighing out the fruit. Once the 
fresh fruit market is well glutted, and the price down to 
about this minimum, the quality and grading make little 
difference. This is proved by the closing down of packing 
stations, like the new one in Cambridgeshire, which has 
gone into liquidation not from lack of support, but because 
of low prices, and the difficulty of selling graded produce. 
Closely connected with the over-development of the 
retail trade are the attitude and eating habits of our urban 
population. Because England during the nineteenth cen- 
tury had an exceptionally highly paid artisan class and a 
prosperous lower middle class, it became a rule with all 
Continental producers to send us their best grade and out- 
of-season products, the remainder they sold locally. We 
have got accustomed to having a plethora of first-class pro- 
ducts always on sale, in season and out, at our innumerable 
shops. One may quote from Mr. Oliver Hueffer’s descrip- 
tion of a working-class suburb in ‘* Some of the English ’? :-— 


‘A very striking feature of the Market was the way 
in which the ordered routine of Nature was entirely dis- 
regarded. The resident in Paris knows that only at 
certain times of the year can you obtain, unless you are 
a rich man, certain fruit or vegetables, and that at the 
best of times their variety is limited. . . . I am sure that 
even the smallest income in Romwell eould put at its 
owner’s command such a wealth of variety of fish, flesh, 
fowl, and fruit as was to be found in no other country, 
except perhaps the United States.”’ 


The effect of this complete divorce between town and 
country is that the English farmer loses all incentive to 
extend the ‘* season ”’ of such crops as potatoes and fruit, 
and there is no extra demand from the public to relieve 
him when there is a glut. Anyone who has kept house in 
Germany or France for a year will appreciate the difference. 

It would be the first step to a better understanding be- 
tween politicians and farmers if the former would understand 
that the ‘* popularity ’’ of the English market amongst Con- 
tinental and other producers is simply due to the fact that 
no other country desires such attentions. Every country 
rew supplying us would gladly find other outlets, but the 
thickly populated industrial areas, which alone afford prac- 
tical markets for agricultural produce, are all carefully pro- 
tected. The Danes have made repeated attempts, and spent 
large sums on their very effective propaganda, in order to 
open up new markets for their small-holders in America 
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and Germany. Their efforts have only led to a further 
raising of tariffs. The Argentine has struggled for years 
to get its meat into the United States, and many countries 
would like to help cater for the Riviera population of 
France. Only tariffs now prevent a movement of first-grade 
produce to other countries instead of England. Chiefly on 
account of our top-heavy and inefficient retailing system, 
we have reduced wholesale prices—as England is the only 
‘* free ? market this means ** world prices ’’—until agricul- 
ture is a sweated industry not only in England but through- 
out the world. The English market is no longer the proud 
and generous mistress dispensing her favours, but a captious 
and mean old weman who retains her hold merely because 
none of her rivals wishes to take it. The beginning of 
wisdom will come when politicians start their speeches— 
‘‘The English farmer is unfortunately tied by the tariff 
policies of our neighbours to the home market, which is 
notoriously unstable and difficult. . . .” 
G. T. Garratt. 


TAIL-PIECE 


Rinuine the eurtain down—laying our standards by 
Closing the volume—rolling away the chart, 
Something of sadness creeps in: as the finish of things 
draws nigh, 
Even the jester’s motley may hide a smart. 


Was it alone for the cheque, for the sake of the monthly 
pay iia Ore al 
That we wrote our leaders, middles, ** events,’’ reviews ¢ 
No! but because it is good to hurtle into the fray 
With chosen fellows-in-arms, for a cause you choose. 


So, since the chapter ends, before we open the new 
(Better perhaps than the old, yet never the same), 
Standing, we raise our glass to THE Nation, ourselves, and 

you— 
The friends unknown who gave us heart for the game. 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION 


S1r,—I will not attempt to fight over again the ground 
covered by Sir Herbert Samuel in his attack on University 
representation and by my own earlier defence of it. But 
may I re-state the question on which, I believe, the issue 
should chiefly be decided? 

Will Parliament be more truly and fairly representative 
of the opinion and interests of all sections of the people if 
the University franchise is abolished, or if it is retained? 
(No one, I suppose, will deny that Parliament does and must 
represent interests as well as opinions. In a_ perfected 
humanity, this need not be so, but a representative system 
which ignored bias which almost universally exists would 
result in an organized hypocrisy.) 

The answer of the abolitionists to the above question 
seems to rest on two assumptions: first, that the opinions on 
national policy of persons who have left the University at 
twenty-one are, on the average, of no more value than the 
opinions of persons who have left school at fourteen or 
fifteen ; secondly, that both the opinions and the sectional 
interests (if they have any) of graduates can be adequately 
represented in Parliament through (a) a voting strength 
which averages two hundred votes for each territorial con- 
stituency of sixty thousand voters (this is Sir Herbert 
Samuel's own numerical estimate); and (b) through the 
influence of graduates in these territorial constituencies. 

As to the first assumption. It is curious evidence of 
scepticism as to the value of higher education which accom- 
panies the demand for “‘ a broad highway to the University.”’ 
In most people, probably, the belief implied in the demand 
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is real, while the scepticism is unreal—a sort of censer- 
swinging, by educated people, before the altar of Demos, and 
in uneducated the result of an inferiority complex. But those 
of us who, believing ourselves to be true democrats, yet hope 
that universal suffrage may well be accompanied by some 
weightage in favour of education, may take refuge behind 
the authority of that pioneer of democracy, J. S. Mill, 
without going the whole way with him by advocating a 
graduated suffrage, based on education, and culminating in}, 
five or six votes apiece for graduaies. Such a demand, Sir} 
Herbert Samuel scornfully suggests, “ would not long sur- 
vive the discussion.’’ No, because it would be extreme!ty un- 
popular. But unpopular opinions are not necessarily un- 
sound, and the fact that the proposal of the abolitionists 
floats with the main tide of popular opinion should rather 
make thoughtful people pause. 

As to the second assumption, that graduates are suffi- 
ciently represented through their votes in and influence over 
their territorial constituencies, it seems on a level with the 
following argument: ‘‘ A spoonful of brandy will go far to 
revive a fainting man. Brandy does not change its nature 
when mixed with water; therefore a spoonful of brandy 
diffused in a gallon of water will go far to revive a fainting 
man.”’ Is not this the truth of it? Graduates pass mainly 
into the learned professions or into the supervisory grades 
of commerce and industry. Their University education, fol- 
lowed by their occupational experience, builds up in them 
stocks of knowledge and forms of expertise which are 
different from the knowledge and expertise of an artisan, 
agricultural labourer, or domestic servant, yet have as great 
a bearing (to put it mildly) on the international and national 
problems on which the electorate is expected to form 
opinions. Further, their occupations (no less than manual 
occupations) have legitimate interests of their own, which 
may be and often are directly affected by Parliamentary 
action. Yet because they are, in their territorial constitu- 
encies, a mere ‘‘drop in the bucket,’’ the effect of their 
votes is practically negligible. It is true they have (like 
women in pre-suffrage days) their ‘‘ influence."” They can 
use their tongues and wiles to convert or coax the prole- 
tariat to adopt their views. Hitherto, I admit, they have 
been pretty successful in doing this. Sometimes they have 
been much too successful in making it appear that the sec- 
tional interests of the few are really the interest of the many. 
They have got a good many of themselves elected to Parlia- 
ment. But the socia] prestige that has helped in this is 
passing away. The proletariat is finding its feet and feeling 
its muscles. It is, I submit, just as unwarranted to assume 
that the views and interests of the intelligentsia will be 
adequately represented in the Parliament of the future 
through the good will of the proletarians, as it was—a 
hundred years ago—unwarranted to make precisely the 
same assumption turned the other way round. Since even 
sectional interests cannot go unrepresented, direct represen- 
tation is less likely to lead to wangling and subterfuge than 
indirect. For example, if I want to defend the claim of 
graduates to a fairer chance of entry into the Civil Service. 
as a University M.P. I can do this frankly, without fear of 
alienating a majority whose interests and prejudices are 
on the side of the alitomatic promotion of the office-boy. 

Finally, I would remind those to whom this harping on 
the distinction between proletarian and graduate seems !o 
savour of class arrogance that the distinction has ceased to 
be one of class, and that (pace Sir Herbert Samuel) it is not 
‘“ mere prophecy ”’ to predict that the representatives chosen 
by the democratized Universities of the future are likely to 
be of a different type from those chosen by the Oxford and 
Cambridge of the past. They may be no more pleasing to 
Sir Herbert Samuel—a staunch party man—but at least they 
will be different.—Yours, &c., 

ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

House of Commons. 

February 17th, 1931. 


S1r,—Naturally the majority of graduates oppose the 
abolition of University Representation in Parliament—as 
holders of special privileges have rarely been known to 
relinquish them willingly. As one of the minority, I agree 
with Sir Herbert Samuel in supporting the proposal and 
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thank him for his clear and convincing arguments in favour 
of abolition. 

At present I have four votes, though I spent nearly 
twenty vears endeavouring to get one! And, strange to Say, 
with one I am content.—Yours, &c., 

EpItH How-MarrTyNn. 

38, Hogarth Hill, N.W.11. 

February 16th, 1931. 


PROFESSOR VINER ON PROTECTION 

S1r,—Professor Viner, in his first article on ‘‘ The Tariti 
Question and the Economist,’’ published in THE NATION on 
February 7th, considers what he describes as the ‘‘ decreas- 
ing costs’? argument in favour of long-run protection, anid 
concludes that, subject to proper qualifications and within 
certain limitations, this argument ‘‘is valid.’’ I had hoped 
that in the subsequent issue some qualified s}okesman would 
have come forward on behalf of the cause of tariff reform 
to protest against the imputation that any such argument 
has ever been advanced from a responsible protectionist 
quarter. 

It is surprising to learn from Professor Viner that this 
argument “has received support from very eminent 
economists.’’ Can it be that Professor Viner is confusing the 
case for a subsidy to increasing return industries, which has 
indeed been advanced by very eminent economists, with this 
unheard-of case for protection to increasing return indus- 
tries? 

The argument, savs Professor Viner, is as follows :— 

‘““A country which has comparative superiority in the 

production of commodities whose unit costs rise as Output 
is increased, and comparative inferiority in the production 
»f commodities whose unit costs fall as output increases, will 
under free trade tend to concentrate on the production of 
the former and to import the latter, As the process of 
specialization proceeds, her return per unit of productive 
effort will therefore get less and less in both types of in- 
dustry, and theoretically this process may continue until all 
her productive resources are engaged in the increasing cost 
industries where they vield an infinitesimal return per 
unit.” 

The point, of course, that is overlooked is that in spite 
of the fact that there is a fall in the amount produced ai 
home for each additional unit of effort which (for the pur- 
pose of supplying foreign markets) is employed in the 
decreasing return industries, there will be a rise in the 
quantity of goods obtained by each unit of effort when its 
product has been exchanged with other countries for the 
products of those increasing return industries in which this 
country is comparatively inferior. 

Moreover, it is generally assumed that increased output 
in diminishing return industries involves an increase in the 
rent that is earned by a country’s natural resources. To the 
extent that this is paid by foreign consumers, it represents 
a net increase in national income. 

And this is described as a ‘ fatal economic decline.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

‘* A FREE TRADER OF THE OLD SCHOOL.” 

February 16th, 1931. 


THE BALFOUR DECLARATION 


Sir,—Mr. Stoker, in a letter published in the Times on 
Guy Fawkes Day, exploded a bomb by challenging the right 
of the League of Nations to incorporate in the Palestine 
mandate the Balfour Declaration in favour of a Jewish 
home. Such a challenge alone justifies a Round-Table Con- 
ference on the question. 

The Balfour Declaration was not a secret treaty, but a 
public statement of policy, and so is the Monroe Doctrine 
which no one challenges. The League could have rejected 
it, and it did not. The Allies were faced at Versailles with 
numerous cases of ill-treatment of Jews, and the terms of 
the Palestine Mandate were meant to give the Jews some 
security against interference, because security was a funda- 
mental object of the Covenant. The Jews were not men- 
tioned in Article 22 of the Covenant because they are not 
regarded either as uncivilized or as Unable “to stand by 
themselves,’’ whereas the Arabs were made subject to the 
important phrase regarding ‘‘ a sacred trust of civilization.”’ 
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Ingland, therefore, became Trustee for the Arabs, but not 
for the Jewish immigrants. Our duty to the Arabs is to 
assist their development until they can ‘“‘ stand alone,’’ and 
in pursuance of this trust we have reserved Transjordania 
for the Arabs. But I cannot vet find any real Jewish home 
on the map. A home obviously means a refuge from outside 
interference—especially from Turkish or Arabic interference. 
The word ‘‘ Trust’? was imported into the Covenant from 
Natal where Queen Victoria in 1864 incorporated a similar 
Trust to hold grant, sell, or lease the native lands demar- 
cated under misSionary supervision. We therefore provide 
Trust lands for the Arabs because the Allies decided rightly 
or wrongly that the civilized Powers must treat Arabs as 
liable to suffer ‘‘ under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world.’’ If they are still cramped in Palestine the 
Trustees must see that the Arabs have more room elsewhere 
and must prevent them from selling on unfair terms. 

A practical division of Palestine and Transjordania 
between Jews and Arabs on lines similar to the division we 
imposed on the Dutch immigrant farmers and Basutos would 
be a good agenda for a Round-Table Conference. Of course, 
this means expropriating many Arabs residing in Palestine 
and transferring them elsewhere—which always proves a 
difficult job for Trustees. But no Englishman who shared 
Lord Balfour’s enthusiasm for a noble act of reparation to 
the Jews could have dreamed of a ‘‘ Home ’’ which was not 
very near to Jerusalem, designed to accommoda‘e a very 
large nurmber of immigrant Jews. It Seems to me that odds 
and ends of land dotted over the country which musi be 
bought by rich Jews to help poor Jews—this could never have 
been Lord Balfour’s idea, and I don’t believe the public 
in England have any conception how litile has really been 
done to redeem our promise. 

Some ardent Jews stress the word ‘‘ national,’’ and urge 
the creation of a Jewish nation like the other nations. The 
word seems to me to refer to race and religion.—Yours, &c., 

R. C. HAWKIN. 

2. Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

February 10th, 1931. 


MR. ASQUITH AND THE SUFFRAGETTES 


Sir,—Miss Vera Brittain in her ‘‘ Notebook ’’ this week 
speaks of sitting next a lady ‘‘ who, in 1909, as a very young 
and beautiful girl, interrupted the Prime Minister at Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, by throwing slates from a neighbouring 
roof.” 

In the interests of pedantic accuracy will you kindly 
allow me to say that this did not happen? 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) was interrupted 
several times in his speech, but only by men in the audience. 
The violent attempts of women outside all came to nought, 
and the Prime Minister not only delivered his speech at 
3ingley Hall, but also drove to Curzon Hall (as it then 
was) and spoke to a great overflow meeting which had been 
kept going by Dr. Macnamara. 

As we had foreseen, a woman did get on to the roof of 
a house, and was promptly fetched down by a policeman, 
who was seriously hurt by the broken slate. 

Perhaps I ought to add that, as Secretary of the Midland 
Liberal Federation, I was personally responsible for the 
preparations for this meeting, and for seeing them through. 
—Yours, &c., 

W. FINNEMORE. 

2. Charles Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

February 14th, 1931. 


VIVISECTION 


Sir,—J. H. B. tells your readers that the ‘' discovery ”’ 
of the ‘‘ diphtheria prophylactic’’ has resulted in ‘‘ the 
saving of endless suffering.’’ If this be true, perhaps he will 
account for the fact that the highest death-rate of diphtheria 
in history (viz., 1896-1900), according to the Registrar- 
General’s Returns, was reached after the introduction of 
antitoxin in 1894, and that the death-rate for fifteen years 
after its introduction into this country rose more than 25 per 
cent. above the fifteen years preceding. 
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As to scarlet fever and its alleged prophylactic, may I 
inform J. H. B. that prior to the passing of the Public Health 
Act, the annual average death-rate was 719 per million 
persons living; in the last quinquennium it was only 29. 
This decline took place before the ‘‘ prophylactic ’’ came into 
being. Scarlet fever has declined as the result of improved 
sanitary conditions. The attempt at ‘“ immunizing’’ has 
proved to be a failure. 


J. H. B. triumphantly mentions rickets. This condition 


was produced in puppies by an excess of carbohydrate food 
and very little fat ; hence it was concluded that rickets was 
due to a deficiency of fat. But when rats were experimented 
on similarly, rickets was not produced. As the difference 
between puppies and rats was so great, it was scarcely a 
guide to children! Then lean meat was given to puppies, 
and they were deprived entirely of fat, but, strange to say, 
they did not get rickets! By feeding dogs on porridge, 
however, rickets resulted, and it was concluded that porridge 
was dangerous to human beings! And J. H. B. says that 
as the result of these contradictory experiments any child 
can be cured of rickets! 

He refers to pernicious anemia, and says it is almost 
impossible to find patients suffering therefrom in any London 
hospital. It always was a rare disease, but the recent liver 
remedy has provided no statistics so far, and it js only 
in the language of statistics we can obtain proof of J. H. B.'s 
assertions. I have yet to learn, however, that the production 
of anemia by bleeding dogs is the same thing as “ pernicious 
anemia.’’ Moreover, I am not aware that any disease can 
be produced in a dog which is on all fours with an alleged 
corresponding disease in the human subject. 

J. H. B. goes on to diabetes and the wonderful Insulin 
remedy. If he will look at the Report of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, published in the U.S. Public Health 
Report three years ago, he will find the following: 
‘* Diabetes recorded the highest death-rate since 1922, and, 
with the exception of that year, the highest ever recorded 
among these policy holders.’’ In Toronto itself, where this 
precious drug was invented by atrocious cruelties on dogs, 
the death-rate increased 50 per cent. in a few years. The 
Registrar-General reports that in the last quinquennium 
(1921-1925) the average annual death-rate per million was 
112, whereas twenty-five years ago (1901-1905) it was only 89. 
Dr. Roberts, writing from the Physiological Laboratory, 
Cambridge, to the BriTISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, December 16th, 
1922, observed: ‘* The production of insulin originated in a 
wrongly conceived, wrongly conducted, wrongly interpreted 
series of experiments, and gross misreading of those experi- 
ments.”’ 

J. H. B. goes on to deal with syphilis. Surely he must 
know that ‘‘ the arsenobenzene group of drugs ”’ is practic- 
ally obsolete and that medical men are only too glad to fall 
back on the old-fashioned mercury for syphilitic treatment. 
The Ehrlich ‘‘ discoveries’? have resulted in numerous 
fatalities. 

The pious lecturing by J. H. B. to your other correspon- 
dents—Mr. Whiting and Mr. Shove—in the two concluding 
paragraphs of his letter, needs no criticism. But I will 
answer two of his questions: (1) I do not consider ‘* mice 
and guinea-pigs more important than men.’’ (2) I decline * to 
trust university people working in public laboratories,’’ even 
though they may be able to present a better case than 
J. H. B. has provided. I prefer clinical experience.— 
Yours, &c., 

WALTER R. HADWEN, M.D., J.P. 

Gloucester. 

February 11th, 1931. 


THE NATIONAL BIRTH CONTROL 
COUNCIL 


S1rr,—I think that many of your readers will be interested 
to hear of the establishment of the National Birth Control 
Council which has been founded in order to form a connect- 
ing link between the various Associations working for the 
birth control movement. Work which is directed hy a 
cental organization, able to concentrate activity where it is 
most needed, is a valuable supplement to scattered effort, 
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and if the Council can focus the full power of sympathy and 
interest which it believes to exist, its effect on public opinion 
will necessarily be greater than that of the separate groups 
whom it combines. 

The Council has received the support of leading represen- 
tatives of birth control organizations, and has been able to 
form a Governing Body and list of Vice-Presidents, including 
such well-known names as Lady Acland, Mr. Robert 
Boothby, M.P., Professor Carr-Saunders, Mr. C. T. Cramp, 
the Rev. Herbert Gray, Mrs. Eva Hubback, Professor Julian 
Huxley, Mr. J. Maynard Keynes, Professor H. J. Laski, the 
Hon. Bertrand Russell, Mrs. E. D. Simon, Sir Squire Sprigge, 
the Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.P., Professor Sir J. Arthur 
Thompson, Mr. H. G. Wells, and Mr. Harold Wright. This 
small selection from some sixty names will show that the 
Council represents those who hold widely differing views on 
many other matters. 

The object of the Council is ‘‘ to advocate and to promote 
the provision of facilities for scientific contraception so that 
married people may space or limit their families and thus 
mitigate the evils of ill-health and poverty.”’ One of its first 
demands is the provision of birth control advice, under 
medical supervision, as an essential part of local Public 
Health work throughout the kingdom; with this end in 
view, it is concentrating at present on work connected with 
the recent Memorandum of the Ministry of Health which sets 
out the conditions on which contraceptive advice may be 
given by Local Authorities to certain classes of women for 
whom further pregnancy would be detrimental to health ; a 
pamphlet relating to the Memorandum will be sent to anyone 
who is interested in this aspect of the work. 

The Council is now anxious to obtain widespread support 
and to establish itself, by means of a big membership, on a 
sound financial basis. Full membership is one guinea per 
annum ; particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 
National Birth Control Council, 26, Eccleston Street, Victoria, 
S.W.1 (Sloane 7846).—Yours, &c., 


M. A. PYKE, 
Secretary, National Birth Control Council. 
26, Eccleston Street, Victoria, London, S.W.1. 
February, 1931. 


HOSPITAL PATIENTS AND RELATIVES 


Sir,—It may interest your correspondents and Hospital 
Governing Bodies generally to know that, in the plans for 
the new General Hospital in the Birmingham Hospitals’ 
Centre, on which building will before long begin, adequate 
provision is made not only for reasonably comfortable wait- 
ing-rooms for the relatives and friends of patients, but also 
for some sleeping rooms for those relatives of patients who, 
in the case of dangerous illness, may be required to wait 
all night. I agree that such accommodation is absolutely 
indispensable, and that its provision in any properly planned 
hospital is long overdue.—yYours, &c., 


CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Birmingham Hospitais’ 
Centre Executive Board. 
February 17th, 1931. 


AVE ATQUE VALE 


S1r,—May I thank you for the pleasure your paper has 
given me for years, and also for the intellectual honesty 
and courageous humanity with which you have tackled sub- 
jects which most papers suppress? 

I hope the new combined New STATESMAN AND NATION 
paper will preserve some of the characteristics and some of 
the contributors of THE NATION, and that Miss Vera Brittain 
will continue her Woman’s Notebook—a really alive state- 
ment of a modern point of view. 

Again, congratulations on your fight for liberty and 
civilization—and thanks.—Yours, &c., 


F. W. STELLA BROWNE. 


16, King’s Mansions, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
February 15th, 1931. 
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NOTEBOOK 


By VERA BRITTAIN. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL SITE—LUXURY FLATS—THE NEW YORK WOMEN’S COURT— 
COURTS OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS—WOMEN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


AM sorry to hear that the Foundling Hospital play- 
iT ground, the only large open space available for children 
in Central London, is once more threatened with extinc- 
tion. When I lived in Bloomsbury some years ago, my 
afternoon “‘ constitutionals ’’ nearly always began or ended 
in the neighbourhood of the Hospital, where the air, 
especially in summer, always seemed fresher than anywhere 
else in the district except the large green enclosure of 
Lincoln’s Inn. In those days the Hospital was still used for 
the foundlings, whose jolly games and marches I often 
watched through the gate, but since the site came into the 
market, it has been turned by a Joint Committee of Volun- 
tary Child Welfare Associations into a vast children’s play- 
ground, complete with day nurseries, open-air schools, 
gardens, and playing-fields, which are said to have already 
had a remarkably beneficial effect upon the children from 
the thirteen neighbouring schools, who have been able for 
the first time to play organized games in the open air. The 
fear that all this constructive activity may have to be ter- 
minated arises out of an intimation from Lord Rothermere, 
who secured an option to buy the site and paid £50,000 
deposit on the purchase price of £525,000, that he does not 
intend to complete the contract. In predicting the future 
of the site, the Datty Heratp indicates that this unique 
source of health for London children may be used for the 
construction of a block of luxury flats. 
* * * 


When due allowance is made for the natural suspicions 
of the Datty Heratp becoming father to its thought, it 
must still be admitted that the present epidemic of luxury 
flat-building constitutes a threat to every open space that 
may happen to fall into the estate-agent’s hands. Within 
the past few weeks I have watched such blocks being erected 
in Mayfair, in Marylebone, in Kensington, and in Chelsea 
and no doubt many more are springing up in districts less 
familiar to me. Where, I perpetually wonder, does the 
demand for these flats come from? Wherever I go I hear 
of economic crises, salary cuts, failing businesses and 
diminishing incomes, yet flats continue to be built in which 
the lowest rents, demanded ‘for tiny suites of two or three 
rooms which would be useless for any family with even one 
child, are seldom less than £200. I have heard it said that 
the supply of these expensive dwellings already so greatly 
exceeds the demand that quite desperate expedients are 
being resorted to in the search for tenants. In one West-End 
block, I am told, free accommodation is being offered for 
a month at a time in order to give prospective occupiers 
the impression that almost all the flats are taken. The real 
need of the moment is not for these costly white elephants, 
but for labour-saving flats or houses with a number of small 
airy rooms suitable for a family, built in less fashionable 
districts where the rents are within the means of men and 
women holding minor professional or business posts, and 
space is available for a connecting garden in which children 
ean play. An estate of this type has recently been con- 
structed near Baron’s Court Station, where a number of 
ideal smal] houses, each with its tiny garden and garage, 
encircle a large communal square. Even here, however, the 
price asked for the leases seems to me too high for the type 
of family likely to be attracted by the neighbourhood. 


* * * 


I have been greatly interested in reading, in the latest 
number of THE SHIELD, the little orange-covered magazine 
published by the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
a courageous article by Miss Alison Neilans describing the 
scandal of the Women’s Court in New York City. In 1923 
the Secretary of the New York Committee of Fourteen, an 
American vice-hunting organization, suggested to a number 
of English societies interested in sex morality that they 
ought to press for a London Court on the New York model 
as a means of dealing with street solicitation. When I was 
in New York in 1926, a member of the Committee of Four- 


teen took me to hear cases in this Court, which left on me 
a distinctly unpleasant impression. The morbid excitement 
of outcast-chasing seemed to pervade the atmosphere. I 
thought the collection of finger-prints which I was asked to 
inspect an unfair method of perpetually branding first 
offenders with the stigma of prostitution, while my com- 
panion displayed that semi-jocular interest in the more 
sordid details of solicitation cases which is too often charac- 
teristic of the second-rate professional ‘‘ rescue ’? worker. 
I am nat, therefore, in the least surprised to learn from 
Miss Neilans’ article that this Court has been for some years 
a source of graft, corruption, and those manufactured 
police charges known in the States as ‘* frame-ups.”? The 
evidence recently given by a certain police informer named 
Chile Acuna against members of the New York “ Vice- 
Squad *”? showed that a long-established vice ring has been 
reaping enormous annual sums of money from women 
arrested on charges of immoral conduct. These and further 
damning details, for which I refer the interested reader 
to Miss Neilans’ excellent account, should provide sufficient 
warning to London moralists with a mania for similar 
police-court methods of ‘‘ clearing-up ”’ the streets. 
* * * 


The demand which is periodically voiced for Courts of 
Domestic Relations to deal with quite other problems of 
sex morality is, of course, a different proposition, and pro- 
vision for such Courts might well be included in the Bill 
for the reform of the divorce laws which, twice rejected, is 
shortly, I hear, to be introduced a third time. I once 
accompanied an acquaintance who had fallen on evil days 
to a West London police court, where she had been sum- 
moned on account of some difficulty arising from her legal 
separation from her husband. We were both dressed as 
plainly as possible, but the very fact that we were not 
dirty, bedraggled, or quarrelsome made us unpleasantly 
conspicuous among the group in the waiting room. I do not 
know whether the squalor of the other court habitués or the 
jovial patronage of police officials appears the more intoler- 
able to the victims of those complicated domestic miseries 
which are classified under the general term of ‘* Matri- 
monial Causes,’? but I do know that shortly afterwards I 
read with great sympathy a plea for Domestic Relations 
Courts by Mr. J. A. R. Cairns, the Metropolitan magistrate, 
in an early number of the unhappily short-lived Reauist. 
** Tf the domestic difficulties and matrimonial strains of 
Society,’? wrote Mr. Cairns, ‘* were ventilated side by side 
with those of ‘the poor in Police Courts, the need for Courts 
of Domestic Relations would be regarded as imperative.” 

* * * 


Reading, a few days ago, Helen Thomas’s ‘* World 
Without End,’? and contemplating its curiously naive 
beauty produced by the relation of unvarnished truth in 
language so simple as almost to be childish, I reflected upon 
the present popularity of autobiographies, particularly 
when written by women. Isadora Duncan’s ** My Life ” 
was one of Mr. Gollancz’s spectacular successes, while Ethel 
Mannin’s ** Confessions and Impressions,”’ a slick, manufac- 
tured book, as different in quality from Isadora Duncan’s 
as a bunch of artificial tulips from a Gloire de Dijon rose, 
must have proved a very satisfactory investment for its 
publisher. Sylvia Pankhurst’s story of her exciting family 
now appears likely to rival these predecessors in popularity, 
and many other women’s ** Lives ”? too numerous to name, 
have appeared in the lists of ** Books Demanded ” during 
the past two or three years. There has always, I suppose, 
been a large circle of fascinated readers for true human 
stories, but in few epochs can the history of women, at last 
breaking away from their age-long tradition of shelteree 
inconspicuousness, have been more interesting than during 
the last three decades. The vote and the war between 
them have touched with drama the story of every woman 
in whose life they have played their part. 
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Future events this week include a meeting of the 
British Commonwealth League at 50, Porchester Terrace, 
at 5.15 on February 25th, when Mrs. Underhill (better 
known as Mrs. Starr) will speak on ‘* Medical Work in 
Kashmir, Lesser Tibet, and Afghan Frontier.”’ 

. * * 


On Saturday, February 28th, the Women’s Freedom 
League is holding a dance at Caxton Hall, for which single 
and double tickets are obtainable at the reasonable prices 
of 4s. and 7s. 6d. 


BANK DAY 


N Fridays in the village of Benfield St. George there 

was a bank. A brass plate teased by a late rose on a 

long briar said so. It was a branch establish- 
ment which one of the big banks had set up there for the 
convenience of the farmers. It was open from 2 to 4 p.m. 
For the rest of the week it was the private house of Mr. 
Raliffe, a Georgian house with four steps and two white 
pillars. Or rather it was Georgian-fronted. Behind the 
square facade stood three soft red mountain-ranges of Tudor 
roof, plaster walls and over-peering eaves. Doubtless some- 
one living there long ago and being something of a gentle- 
man (for it was a fair-sized house) had had his serenity 
shaken by the misgiving that his home was becoming old- 
fashioned and that the gentry were living now only in 
houses that were square and high. So he had spent much 
money in putting a new face on it which tried to pretend that 
it had a whole house of the same kind in the rear, and no 
gable or leaded window or anything in the nature of cottage 
architecture. 

But he and his sons were in their graves, and the con- 
glomerate house, looking rather like a squire married to a 
dairymaid, was but a piece of social history, both before and 
behind being now old and their difference only a matter of 
degree. 

Mr. Raliffe, who lived there, was tax- and rate-collector of 
the district; but, despite his thankless task, made the more 
so as times got worse, he was a good friend to the farmers, 
guiding them through the intricacies of the hundred and one 
official forms that successive Governments required them to 
fill in and return ‘‘ within fourteen days,’’ footnoted with 
heavily underlined and terrifying penalties for non-compli- 
ance. Year after year these things came at them in increas- 
ing numbers, like flies about the flanks of their cattle and 
with the same exasperating effect, particularly as they felt 
that those who sent them understood little and cared less 
about their case. Why, they asked, are Governments so 
anxious to have exact reports of stock and crops and at 
the same time indifferent to our ruin? 

Mr. Raliffe soothed their exasperations; all but guided 
their hands over the paper, advised, and urged their case 
with those stwny-hearted ones above him, pleading for 
patience over their payments. There was eternal summer in 
his face, ripeness of complexion, and golden glint of hair, 
but an anxious “‘ Ah . . .”’ and a puckering of the brow and 
distant gaze across the fields when one discussed the future 
with him. 

But on Fridays he was Bank Manager, and sat at home 
in the ‘** office.”” A baize cloth on the table, a framed 
advertisement of the Dominion Fire Insurance, and a safe 
gave an official note which hardly prevailed against the 
parlour one of loudly ticking clock and blazing fire. In 
the depth of winter those who had come far would 
stand by the fire, saying to others, ‘‘ You be served first, 
I’m in no hurry,’’ as they warmed their toes. 

I had deposited £200 with Mr. Raliffe and opened an 
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account at his bank on coming to my small farm, and 
it was an October afternoon full of the soft glamour of 
hardly dispelled mist on which I went to draw my first 
cheque for wages. There is a feeling of fulfilment and rest 
in the landscape and brooding weather of October. It is 
like a ghost of summer evening all the time; the faint spears 
of shadow, the sun tarnished and hanging low; and 
beneath the trees instead of shade, pools of their fallen 
colours. The fields being mostly stubble have still 
the straw-gold light of summer. But the ploughs move 
there in the afterglow of harvest, and the brown earth is 
gradually revealed again that has not been seen since the 
spring. 

Other men are at work closing in and cementing the 
gains of the year against the weather, turning enemy. The 
thatcher mounts his ladder many times with his burden of 
straw, roofing the corn-sheaves built to be their own store- 
house. Over the hedge the spade of the man earthing up the 
root-clamp is visible at moments; with regular rhythm it 
appears suddenly, slaps a slab of grey clay upon the straw, 
and vanishes for another, till the long hump is a fort against 
frost, neatly moated too where the earth has been cut out. 

The hedger is seen also, cutting back the hedge from its 
summer attempt to usurp a yard of the field all round. 
Working, it is still warm enough for shirtsleeves, and he is a 
summer figure yet. And there is the farmer with his gun 
and dog walking the stubble for partridges before they get 
too wild. As to the city man his tennis racket as he takes 
it up on a summer evening, his business done, even so to 
the farmer his gun in the evening glow of autumn. He goes 
out with it, but to survey his fields as well as to shoot. He 
never closes both eyes to his work; the one he doesn’t aim 
with is seeing that another harrowing is necessary here for 
wheat. 

But what is most appgrent now is the scattering of 
labour : all harvest the men have been working as one gang 
in the fields; now they are apart at different jobs again, 
working alone all day, many of them. The laughter of that 
cheerful fellowship is heard no more. The children whose 
pinafores lent colour to the scene are also gone. They are 
at school, where the youngster of thirteen sits immured 
learning to spell, but dreaming of how he drove two horses 
and a loaded wagon in the hot days, which he considers the 
only fit work for a man such as he, and his teacher finds 
him obstinate and dull. 

Standing about the door of the Bank that afternoon 
were a pony and trap, a car, two bicycles, a greyhound, and 
a retriever, awaiting their owners. The window was open 
at the bottom, and on the sill lay a great potato golden- 
clean on a white sheet of notepaper. A curious display for 
a Bank, I thought. 

‘* Have you seen a potato to equal that? *? asked Mr. 
Raliffe as I entered, and stooped again to his work, much as 
though it were an entertainment provided for his clients to 
while away the time till their turns came. I joined the 
group inspecting it, who, having become familiar with the 
wonder, already assumed something of a proprietary 
interest in showing it to me. 

**T took it up from my garden yesterday,” said Mr. 
Raliffe between the counting of money. ‘‘ What would you 
say was the weight of it? ” 

It was the kind of question I fear. How often have I 
been faced with something about the value, size, weight of 
which I was entirely ignorant on the one hand, and on the 
other the bright expectant eyes of my interlocutor bent on 
springing his little surprise? Marooned in that silence I 
have debated uncomfortably with myself as to the kind of 
guess expected of me, Ever my chief fear has been that I 
should put it too high (for the prodigious nature of the object 
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necessitates an estimate above the average), and so rob the 
owner of his moment of triumph, the last thing I desired. 
This has often led me to guess too low, which also takes the 
edge off the dénouement by betraying my ignorance of the 
usual value, size, weight of the thing in question. 

The others, I presumed, had all had their guesses about 
the weight of the potato, reasonable ones, no doubt, leaving 
Mr. Raliffe a clear margin for his reply. For the smile and 
gleam of knowledge was upon their faces, and they clearly 
looked to me to be the instrument of a kind of collective 
triumph. 

I let the silence mature, then shook my head and 
appealed to Mr. Raliffe, in the hope that he would tell me 
the weight—at which I could still express wonder with the 
words, ** I was going to say about so-and-so.’? But so 
sure of my being below the mark was he that he would tell 
me nothing till I had guessed ; so the silence was resumed. 

‘* Take it in your hands,” he said helpfully. 

I did so, and weighed it up and down till my hand lost 
its judgment, and one moment it felt heavy and another 
light. 

** I should say almost a pound and a half,” I said at 
last, and put the troublesome thing down. 

** Almost a pound and a half—ha, ha! He says almost 
a pound and a half! ’? The figure was passed from mouth 
to mouth with relish. 

‘“* Why, that weigh over two pounds and a half. 
Walter, he was nighest—he said it ‘wanted an ounce or two 
ito that.”’ 

** Yes, over two pounds and a half,’ confirmed Mr. 
Raliffe ; ** I think it’s almost a champion, don’t you? ”’ 

** Quite the biggest I have ever known,”’ I assented, 
though seeing that I had not been connected with the soil 
for much more than a year at the time that was not sur- 
prising. Nevertheless, it was accepted as a tribute, and 
we waited for the next new-comer. 

ADRIAN BELL. 


AUTUMN FANTASIA IN THE FIELDS 


For long, so long, this timeless afternoon 

My body has lain in the September sun, 

That when the far creak of a country cart 
Reaches my wind-hushed heart, my thought divines 
Its red and faded wheels, its Saxon self 

But gropingly—I have forgotten carts. 


The seated driver towering on its side 

Who fares unhurried down the long, low road 
Toward the dun-thatched village, fares too far 
For my lulled sense to follow, though this noon 
I walked ‘its very whiteness. 


Even the old, 
Old labourer sunning in a Windsor chair,— 
Patient as tree-roots and the garnered fields,— 
With pink and purple asters, by his door, 
Whom but to pass this morning, stirred awake, 
Heart-deep, my father’s fathers’ loyalties— 
Our joint familiar never-spoken loves— 
Even his image is too hard to hold, 
Lapped as I lie in this Lethean gold. 


This hushing wind on every side, as though 

The world’s invisible sails swelled softly out 

And bore me to Eternity, laid low 

Like the dead knights and nobles of the north 
When their last battle had gone well with them, 
Among Northumbrian boulders quite at rest; 

Or as they lie pure-effigied in sleep, 

In stone, in shadowed churches. Yet these rays 
Pour through no windows, but from Heaven’s springs, 
Directly blessing all created things. 
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Shall you not stir your sealed lids at last? 
The whole autumnal earth is round you, vast, 
Serene, eventful. Watch at ease you may 

The dear progression of a country day— 
That friendliness which never had a name. 
Open your eyes and look. Two pheasants came 
To the wood’s edge among the thistles brown, 
Footing it featly, pecking silver down. 

They sun their long soft tails, they disappear 
Behind the elm-boles. Hips and haws are here 
Contented, so it seems they almost said, 

To have known another day of turning red. 


Sudden, an echoing bang, a poacher’s gun. 
The settled rooks rise circling, one by one, 
From the tall ash. The unperturbed skies 
Fill with an old cacophony of cries :— 

I spy, I can, 

A dog, a man. 

What? where? which one? 

A man. A gun. 

He’s here. He’s where? 

He’s gone. Beware— 

Cry out. Cry on. 

He’s gone. 


Then, suavely slow, and gradually dumb 

Back in a circling sarabande they come 

Each to his ash bough,—neither fast nor soon,— 
Black judges of the golden afternoon. 


The new-born calf lies down to sleep again 

In the long, streaking shadows of the plain. 
His swing-tail mother feeds, and now and then, 
To see his safety in this world of men, 

Turns a slow, gazing head; whilst gazing I 
Amazed upon this rounded planet lie. 


This planet soon from the benignant sun, 

And so sure-seeming amplitude of light 

To turn away, and like a great horse plunge— 
Plunge in submerging lapping seas of cold 

And ever-darkening space. 


I thought last night 
A streak of sunset over garnered stacks, 
Bleak as the eyes of ghosts, proclaimed an end. 
Even this last largesse of blackberries 
Warm on the hedge is purple-dark as storms— 
Storms that awake the safely-sleeping child 
In midnight terror, sway the blackened elms 
In gulfs of dark, and the clear stars devour.— 
And these red thorns tear like a sleeting shower. 


O, I must go. Time travels. As a dream 
That old farm-labourer with upraiséd head 
Seen in such simple blessedness, returns. 

He who so soon, with all his kind, must fare 
Alone into the dark of death. No more 
Like this unconquered planet to emerge 

To crystal April light, and daffodils. 


His strange eternal spring shall be elsewhere, 
Only the dead can tell how clear, how fair 
And certain as the look their faces bear 
After the storm and ravage. 


Yet I know 
How to my human heart it seems, that though 
On all creation this rich bounty falls, 
Red cows, and robins, and the lichened walls, 
And long-roofed barns,—that most of all to those 
Upraiséd eyes no earthly spring shall bless, 
This vast, safe, golden autumn tenderness 
Is come to say Amen, before they close. 


Frances Cornrorp. 
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THE DECLINE OF CARP 


HERE are still carp in the pool at Abbotsbury. Their 

ancestors must have been brought there originally six 

hundred years ago when that now neglected fish was 
a delicacy without which no first-class dinner was com- 
plete. In those days the best food, outside the Court circle, 
was to be had in fashionable monasteries. The cooking 
at inns was probably as bad and as monotonous as it is 
to-day. 

In the great country houses, so far as one can judge, 
dinner took place in an air of bustle and noise as destruc- 
tive to the appreciation of good cooking as the band and 
the dancing at a smart hotel. Crowds of people were 
hurrying about : dogs barked; a clown made stupid antics ; 
and as likely as not a band kept up a loud jigging tune all 
through the meal. 

If it was a special celebration, everyone was fairly 
drunk before the food arrived. Also the guests were apt 
to be so hungry after the enormous amount of outdoor 
exercise in which they indulged that they wolfed rather 
than savoured the dishes. Hence the portentous size and 
length of many medieval menus. There was no attempt 
at artistry in the choice and sequence of the courses. End- 
less joints and large tough birds succeeded each other. 
There was never a dish of eggs by itself. Even fruit 
became a mere garnishing for the perpetual meat. And 
as even the strongest human stomach rebels in time against 
a purely carnivorous diet, nearly everything had to be 
stuffed, and grapes, vegetables, eggs, fish, herbs, honey 
hidden away inside a peacock’s stomach or a pig’s head. 

But in a well-run monastery, particularly if the abbot 
was a man whose interests were not exclusively spiritual, 
the atmosphere was entirely different. The nearest modern 
parallel would be the high table of an Oxford or Cambridge 
College. The company would comprise quiet, leisured men 
who were often intelligent. They would value the pleasure 
of eating all the more because of the impossibility or at 
least the difficulty of their indulging in other pleasures of 
the flesh. The cook himself had ample time and accommo- 
dation in which to ply his craft and, a vital factor, a belief 
that his efforts would be appreciated. Monastic menus 
are searce, but I have no doubt that to have dined at 
Abbotsbury or any other great monastery at the height of 
its prosperity would have been a real gastronomic experi- 
ence. 

And so back to carp. This pretty but sedentary fish 
was apparently introduced into Britain during the four- 
teenth century. It lives most happily in stagnant pools, or 
slow, meandering streams, and is therefore easily stored 
and easily caught at need. In the fifteenth century a carp 
pool was an established feature of most large monasteries, 
and the medieval epicures valued it highly and expended 
as much ingenuity in finding new ways of cooking it as 
nineteenth-century chefs have upon the sole. 

These pools remain, and in many places they are still 
full of carp, which to-day scarcely anyone troubles to eat. 
The inland farmer who feeds regularly and happily on such 
dull fish as haddock and cod caught far away in the ocean, 
would instinctively despise a fish from his own village pond. 
But if he would only realize it, he could thus enjoy a far 
pleasanter meal. Carp are quite easy to cook, and there 
are many ways of treating them. 

They have only one culinary disadvantage, and this 
if one catches them oneself is very easy to remedy. Owing 
to natural laziness they spend much of their lives lying in 
the mud at the bottom of their native ponds, and have in 
consequence a tendency to taste of mud. If, however, 
immediately a fish is landed, one pours down its throat a 
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wineglass of vinegar, this inner muddiness disappears 
through its skin and nothing more need be done. If this 
precaution is omitted, the fish should be soaked for some 
hours in a mixture of sour wine or vinegar, salt and water, 
which has the same effect but takes longer. 

For the actual cooking the carp may be cut into steaks 
and browned in butter with onions or herbs and then 
allowed to simmer in red wine for three or four hours. It 
may be stuffed with any mixture which one fancies and 
then baked for one hour in an earthenware dish with stock 
or white wine. Or it may be seasoned and then cooked like 
a red mullet in a piece of greased paper. All these methods 
are good, and they are susceptible of infinite variation by 
the employment of different sweet or hot sauces. Medizval 
cooks specialized in sauces based on a mixture of honey 
and wine, but a carp is just as agreeable with more modern 
concoctions. 


Certainly it is time that the carp came into his own 
again, and that the pool at Abbotsbury should once more 
provide good fare for those who visit that enchanted spot. 

Basit Murray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* The Ninth Man,” Prince of Wales. 
‘* Supply and Demand,”’ Haymarket. 


CANNOT make up my mind about the new plays at the 
Haymarket and the Prince of Wales’s. Is ‘* Supply and 
Demand ”’ sillier than **‘ The Ninth Man,” or is ** The 

Ninth Man ” sillier than **‘ Supply and Demand”? For 
sheer incompetence of writing ‘* The Ninth Man ” is un- 
rivalled in my experience of the theatre, but at least it 
does not pretend to verisimilitude, being a_ thriller. 
** Supply and Demand,” on the other hand, is a comedy 
which attempts to be a criticism of life, and I have never 
seen characters even in a thriller behave more improbably. 
Take, for instance, the second scene of the first act. We 
have been shown a very smartly dressed and luxury-loving 
married woman who has a lover. A girl who is jealous of 
her says, ‘* She is the sort of woman who uses a macintosh 
as a dressing-gown ’’—one of those meaningless ‘* wise 
crack ”? remarks which get an easy laugh if the audience is 
in a good temper. But the authors consider it a gem of 
psychological intuition, and we are treated to a third scene, 
in which a flapper lights a parlour firework, screams 
** Fire,”? and the woman duly appears dressed in a macin- 
tosh. The state of mind of the authors of this scene is 
something at which my imagination boggles. Moreover, 
** Supply and Demand ” has a peculiarly shaming quality 
which it would be painful to define. Three of the characters 
belong to the aristocracy, but their language is that of the 
lower middle classes. The flapper is the vulgarest character 
which any author has so far succeeded in portraying: if 
she existed, she would justify everything said against The 
Modern Girl. There are indications, however, that the 
authors think her charming. The play received much better 
acting than it deserved. Mr. Nigel Bruce even succeeded in 
making his part credible, Miss Marjory Clark was appro- 
priately odious, and the servants were a delight. Miss Mary 
Newcomb registered the appropriate emotions, if not con- 
vincingly, at least according to the rules, but her make-up 
made me incredulous of her golf, and I think she would 
have been better suited in Miss Clark’s part. Also I wish 
she would not say ‘* Nor’? when she means ** No.” = I 
chronicle the appearance of these plays as a sinister sign of 
the times. During the inflation period, the Germans spent 
such money as they had quite recklessly; the next day it 
would not be worth the paper it was printed on. Can it 
be that we are entering a similar crisis? 


** The Gay Princess,’’ Kingsway Theatre. 

A curious concoction, this, in many different manners 
and of no well-defined type. The musical comedy and farce 
manners predominate, but it is unlikely that it will act as 
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a precedent for a new kind of musical farce. Whether the 
author of ‘* By Candle Light ’’ was dozing when he wrote 
it, or whether the dozing was done by the adaptor, Mr. 
Harold Simpson, it is impossible to say ; certainly Mr. A. P. 
Herbert was not as acutely wide awake as usual when he 
wrote the lyrics for the songs. The music (by Robert 
Katscher, of ** Wonder Bar ’’ fame) was pleasant enough, 
and some of the acting, particularly by Mr. O. B. Clarence 
and Miss Helen Haye, distinctly good. Miss Luli Hohen- 
berg’s brilliance and charm, too, made a good deal of poor 
material sound at least moderately rich. Backed up with 
a full supply of musical-comedy conventions this might 
have been a more than usually great success, but with a 
rather short ration of them it is no more than passable. 


‘The Man Who Pays the Piper,’ St. Martin’s Theatre. 


Miss G. B. Stern’s amusing comedy has already been 
withdrawn from the St. Martin’s Theatre after a few nights’ 
run. Although an unequal performance, it certainly did 
not merit quite such a drastic dismissal, and, indeed, might 
well have urged its way into public favour if it had been 
nursed for a week or two. It has a fundamentally sound 
idea. In a short prologue we see Dr. Fairley (Mr. H. G. 
Stoker) using the threat of his cheque-book to enforce dis- 
cipline on his daughter Daryll (Miss Diana Wynyard). Six- 
teen years after, Daryl] is the sole support of her widowed 
mother and a shiftless brother and sisters. She is head of 
a highly successful dressmaking business, and she, too, is 
tempted (and falls to the temptation) to extort obedience 
from her young sister Fay (Miss Jessica Tandy) by rattling 
the money-bags. Even in her subsequent marriage she is 
almost on the verge of becoming the victim of her own 
independence. Miss Stern has drawn this character very 
finely, and it was very finely acted by Miss Wynyard, who 
seems to grow every time we see her in strength and beauty. 
She had admirable support, particularly from Miss Hilda 
Trevelyan as her mother, and a young actress, Miss Jessica 
Tandy, as her naughty sister Fay. This was a brilliant little 
sketch of hard, undisciplined youth. But patience became 
strained when we were invited to be amused at the farcical 
humours of a double-bass player. There is nothing intrin- 
sically funny about a double-bass, but Miss Stern seemed 
to think that the mere repetition of the name would cause 
uncontrolled laughter. Such stupidities, and a certain care- 
lessness with which the second act is thrown together, make 
the play unsatisfactory to watch, but they are not blemishes 
so great that they should have been allowed to wreck the 
whole of an excellent scheme. 


‘* After All,” Criterion Theatre. 


A third attendance to Mr. John van Druten’s play of 
family life, which has already had two semi-private produc- 
tions, produces in me much the same reactions as before. 
It has been tightened up a good deal, and a character or 
two seems to have disappeared from the cast, but I am 
still left with a feeling of dissatisfaction, of thwarted in- 
terest. The thesis is stated, but there Mr. van Druten 
leaves us high and dry. He seems to have nothing to add, 
and his story illustrates it instead of explaining or expand- 
ding. The argument just ambles along to its expected 
conclusion, and nothing particularly striking or interesting 
turns up on the way—except some excellent entertainment, 
provided chiefly by Miss Muriel Aked, a Kensington aunt if 
ever there was one. Miss Lilian Braithwaite ably succeeds 
Miss Helen Haye as the mater familias, Mr. Richard Bird 
is replaced by Mr. Robert Douglas as the son, and Miss 
Madeleine Carroll’s daughter has at any rate made me forget 
who played the part before. Miss Carroll is a young actress 
who should guard against her beauty and her charm, in- 
sidious qualities which at times look like undermining her 
ability, of which there is much promise. 


Chelsea Follies, at the Victoria Palace, 


This excellent entertainment gains in favour, and a 
second edition of it is contemplated. At first it seemed 
unfortunate that we should be present on a night when the 
cast was sadly depleted by illness, but the high-spirited way 
in which the survivors came to the rescue was in itself a 
compensating experience. Chelsea is an admirable locale 
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for a revue, with its gardens, its embankment, its pen- 
sions, its buns, its studios, and its football team. Here is 
much material for the sketch writer, the scene painter, and 
the musician—and excellent use they make of it. Those 
indefatigable comedians Nervo and Knox are the mainstay 
of the revue, but they do not eclipse much other good work 
from such actors as Mr. Hay Petrie, Mr. Harold Scott, and 
Mr. Naunton Wayne. This last named, who acts the part 
of compére, seemed to have sufficient material at his finger- 
tips to be able to fill the breaches left by the sick and the 
maimed. 

Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings by Roger Fry, London 

Artists’ Association. 

Mr. Roger Fry tells us in the preface to the catalogue 
of his retrospective exhibition that the works are a record 
of ** trial and error during forty years.’? There are very 
few important artists whose works could not be aptly 
described thus, and there are a great many less good ones 
who could with advantage take the phrase to heart. Pro- 
found critic of painting in general that he is, Mr. Fry is 
no less critical of himself, and there may even have been 
times when his work has suffered in consequence. His 
self-discipline has obviously been rigorous and unceasing, 
in unlearning hardly won lessons as much as in acquiring 
and relating principles. ‘‘ Scholarly ’? has become almost 
a derogatory word as applied to painters, yet there is per- 
haps no more scholarly painter alive to-day than Mr. Fry, 
and it is anything but derogatory to say it of him simply 
because the word, for once, really applies. On the “ trial 
and error ”’ basis there has been a steady advance from the 
early work to the present, always with enrichment from 
investigatory digressions ; and to whatever period particular 
paintings in this exhibition may belong, and whatever the 
artist’s influences and purpose may have been at the time, 
there is always a personal statement of importance, and 
one which has kept to a general direction in spite of many 
deflections. It is a very small voice that prompts the regret 
that Mr. Fry, seemingly, has never allowed himself to be 
really unprincipled. 

. * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, February 21st.— 

Maria Sandra, at the Queen’s Hall, 8. 

The Audrey Chapman Orchestra, Victoria and Albert 

Museum, 3. 

Pavlova Memorial Performance, at the Hippodrome, 

8.30. 

Sunday, February 22nd.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ‘* New Uses of Leisure,’’ 
Conway Hall, 11. 

Monday, February 23rd.— 

Film—** Storm Over Asia,”’ at the Stratford Palladium. 

Peter Warlock Memorial Concert, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Tuesday, February 24th.— 

**Money! Money!” English version of Luigi 

Chiarellie’s comedy ‘‘ Fuoco di Artificio,’’ at the 

Royalty. 

‘*The Torchbearers,’? by George Kelly, 

Embassy. 

Bach Choir, at the Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 

** The Amateur Socialist,’? at the Faculty. 

** Desire Under the Elms,’’ at the Gate Theatre. 

Professor H. Levy, on ‘* The Machine and Its Future,”’ 

Morley College, 8. 

Wednesday, February 25th.— 

** Maritana,”’ at Sadler’s Wells. 

** The Venetian,’? by Mr. Clifford Bax, at the Little. 

B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 

Mr. John Robson, on ‘* What the Quakers are Doing 

to Help South Wales,’’? Junior Liberal Club, 8.15. 
Thursday, February 26th.— 

** Kai Lung’s Golden Hours,”’ at the Old Vic, 2.30. 

Elgar’s *‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’? by the Royal 

Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, 8. 

National Welsh Festival, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Friday, February 27th.— 
Dr. T. E. Lawson, on ‘* Anxiety States,’? 55, Gower 
Street, 8.30. 


at the 
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T is always difficult, outside the acknowledged literary 
circles, to discover anyone writing a book, but we have 
proof that the habit is widespread. During the year 
1930, which the editor of ** The English Catalogue of 
Books *? (Publishers’ Circular, Ltd., 15s.) accounts ** the 
most prolific in the history of English publishing,” even 
ascribing this record to the low state of the Briton’s pocket- 
money, more than fifteen thousand books claimed their 
places in the register. This total was much larger than 
that for 1929, new books as well as new editions increasing 
I should not have expected to find that there 
an increase in the department of poetry and 


in number. 
had been 
drama, yet even there an increase is signalled. In one 
month alone, September—although ‘* publishing seasons 
are no longer so concentrated as they were, but are now 
spread more evenly over the whole year ’’—1,659 works of 
all kinds were put forth. We have this spectacle on one 
side, and on the other the fact that London was never 
poorer in periodicals attending to literary criticism than 
now. 
* * * 


** The English Catalogue,’’ of which the latest volume 
represents the ninety-fourth vear, at any rate proceeds im- 
perturbably. It is always almost the complete record, 
though a provincial publication or semi-private issue may 
escape its compilers; and, to my mind, several of the best 
booksellers’ catalogues are nowadays such excellent books 
that they should be included. Probably, too, many ex- 
hibitions of various purpose are commemorated in equally 
genuine, and elusive, books; and the passing of great estates 
and mansions brings forth many a splendid remembrancer. 


* * * 


What an energetic author the Admiralty is! It is a 
pity that a review copy of the ‘* Manual] of Naval Cookery ”’ 
did not reach this office; it would have been an idea to 
obtain M. Boulestin’s column on it. In this matter the 
Air Ministry lags behind—at least, I see no similar treatise 
for aircraft. (The Newdigate Prize Poem for 1930 was 
** Dedalus,’’ by J. Langton Fielding.) A contribution to 
metropolitan problems was made through the Swan Press 
by the late John Evelyn, F.R.S.: ** Fumifugium; or, the 
Inconvenience of the Aer and Smoak of London Dissipated.”’ 
Evelyn was an adversary of coal, and a believer in sweet- 
smelling trees as purifiers even of London air—whence, says 
legend, the lime-trees in St. James’s Park. 


* - ~ 


During the year, the ‘‘ Art of Fortune-Telling by Tea 
Leaves. By a Highland Seer,”’ reached its eleventh impres- 
sion. Other ‘* Arts’? included the ‘* Art of Driving 
[ Motor-Cars],’’ the ** Art of Good Living,” *‘ Art of the 
Pencil,’? and Ovid’s ** Art of Love ’’—number of impres- 
sion not stated. Astrology was not quite silent. One 
manual was “‘ for children,’ but ‘* Astrology of the Race- 
Course ’? might be one’s choice. King Arthur had quite a 
good year (seven books, especially Malory). 


* * * 


The books of R. M. Ballantyne still consoled the sense 
of duty in uncles. Five of them were reprinted, and Sir 
J. M. Barrie wrote a preface for ‘‘ The Coral Island.” 
Marryat’s stories had a still more vigorous movement; 
W. H. G. Kingston was not far behind; but where was 
Jules Verne? Only ‘‘ From the Earth to the Moon ”’ 
(where was its mate?) reappeared. ‘‘ Letters from 
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WORLD OF BOOKS 
PUBLICATIONS OF 193 


Eternity; by Abraham Lincoln, 
with Jules Verne. 


&e.,”? had nothing to do 


* + * 


Under ** Bible ’”’? trooped a long list of publications. 
The tendency to abbreviate and improve this curious old 
book is observable. In these impious days they even 
abbreviate Boswell. The ‘* Dictionary of American Bio- 
graphy ” advanced to its fifth volume, ‘* Cushman-Eberle,”’ 
and L. Forrer’s ‘* Biographical Dictionary of Medallists, 
Coin, Gem, and Seal-Engravers, Mint-Masters, &c.,’’ to its 
eighth. Antiquaries no doubt welcomed also ‘‘ How to 
Repair Your Cycle.” 

* * ~ 

The hero in Mr. Wells’s story who read books for their 
chromatic titles might have enjoyed life in 1980; he could 
have perused ** Blue Rum,” ‘* Blue Vesuvius,’’ ‘* The 
Crimson Corpuscle,’’ ** The Blushing Camel,” ** The Yellow 
Rat,”? ‘* The Green Bungalow,’”? ‘‘ Pink Furniture,’’ 
** Searlet and Khaki,’? ‘* Scarlet Sister Mary,’ ‘* The 
Brown Murder Case,’’ ‘‘ The Canary Murder Case,’”’ and 
many others as voluptuous. Another type of title—the 
domiciliary—was fertile : ** The House of Strange Victims,’’ 
** The House of Sudden Sleep,”’ ‘* The House on the Wold,”’’ 
and so on. And a third—the epitaphic—is worth notice : 
**{ Was an Actor Once,”’ ** I Hope They Won’t Mind,” 
** ) Sailed with Chinese Pirates.’’ There were other ‘‘ Con- 
fessions ’? besides Miss Mannin’s. St. Augustine—but we 
had those before. An English Opium-Eater—that, too, is 
retrospective. A Gunman—that seems contemporary. 


* * * 


Of past novelists, Charles Garvice seems to have 
retained something of his former attraction. ‘* Dulcie,”’ 
** Just a Girl,’ ** The Earl’s Daughter,”’’ and others similar 
were reprinted in sixpenny editions. Only one item, how- 
ever, by Nat Gould seems to have required reprinting. 
For my part, though I often turn over many volumes, I did 
not succeed in setting eyes on anything by these million-sale 
men all the year. They are obviously ‘* scarce.” 

‘*___, prepare to follow me, 
For what I am you soon must be.”’ 


* * * 


Of the Brontés, only Charlotte succeeded in being re- 
printed, and that mainly for schools, in 1980. Old Bunyan 
continued to point out yonder shining light, but again he 
was compelled to address his remarks usually to the young. 
Carlyle, as personality rather than author, clearly regained 
something of a senior audience. Lewis Carroll might be 
comparatively frabjous with five new “‘ Alices ’? and several 
other reprints. I am informed by a psycho-analyst that 
the attention paid to Casanova had no connection with 
the modern nursery, and a typographer tells me that it 
was he and not the poet who was the cause that Chaucer 
has six entries in the catalogue. 


® * 


The old kinds of books for great houses, costing fifty 
or a hundred guineas, had largely died out by 1930. Anony- 
mous and pseudonymous ,riting, too, was largely out of 
fashion, though one cannot always be sure that a new 
novelist is really ‘* Cara Mell ”? or ** Peri Greene.’”? In the 
former manner, one or two clearly persisted, as *‘ Junius 
Junior,”’ ‘* A Human Woman,” * Rancher,’? and ‘* The 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man.’ ” 


EpmunD BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
ECONOMIC EQUALITY 


Equality. By R. H. TAWNey. (Allen & Unwin, Ts. 6d. 


Ir only for its style, this book would be remarkable. The 
style of most writers on social problems or theory resembles 
the mixture of drizzle, mud, and fog in which we Londoners 
live for about six months out of every twelve. As I wade 
through the ordinary book on political liberty or economic 
equality, on the ethics of democracy or the sins of com- 
munism, I feel that I know exactly what my spaniel is 
experiencing when she plods behind me at the end of a 
chain in profound depression through the oozy mud of the 
London pavements. If only she could read Mr, Tawney, 
she would find it as exhilarating as chasing a hare over the 
clean turf of the downs. The vigour of Mr. Tawney’s 
thought surges in his sentences, and the whole book carries 
one along with an irresistible sweep of language through 
statistics and intricate argument and discussions of such 
subjecis as insurance and rationalization. Yet it is not 
really an easy book to read. Mr, Tawney combines pace 
with subtlety of thought, and, though he thinks clearly, he 
thinks often in images and complicatedly. His sentences 
surge and roll, but not like the even and regular rollers and 
breakers which were known as periods; they are subject 
to all the eddies and currents of an extremely individual 
and dialectical mind. Humour and irony add to the com- 
plication, as well as a habit of making reservations and 
reservations to reservations, so that sometimes when poised 
on the crest or sinking in the trough of one of these long, 
rapid sentences, I wondered whether I could possibly 
ever be carried safely to the full stop. But Mr. Tawney is 
complete master of their and our fates, and in the end the 
whirlpools unwhirled, the eddies uneddied, and the wave 
curled over safely in its long expected verb and broke and 
died away on dry land. 

The matter of the book is just as interesting as and even 
more important than its style. The creed of eighteenth- 
century democrats was founded in equality and liberty. By 
equality they meant political equality. For 142 years 
western civilization has been engaged in an attempt to 
establish democracy on a basis of this political equality, and, 
though very few people now have much enthusiasm for demo- 
cracy, it is officially held that the attempt has been suc- 
cessful. In England, where the law of contradiction has 
never been recognized, and truth and reason are not sup- 
posed to execute their writs, political equality has been 
accepted in theory and rejected in practice, and we hold it 
to be consonant with the establishment of democracy that the 
political power of an imbecile peer should be equal to that 
of 75,000 intelligent commoners. But there is another kind 
of equality, economic equality, which, as Mr. Tawney shows, 
has never even been accepted in theory by Englishmen. 
There is no country in the world which has clung so 
tenaciously to the principle and practice of economic in- 
equality as Great Britain, and the good Englishman, at any 

“rate of the middle classes, still holds that economic equality 
is contrary to the laws of God and nature and inconsistent 
with democracy and liberty. 

The great merit of Mr. Tawney’s book is that it shakes 
the whole subject of economic equality inside out. His dis- 
cussion of the general notion of equality as applicable to 
human scciety is valuable, because there is still unfor- 
tunately more nonsense talked on the subject than almost 
any other, and hundreds of thousands of simple-minded 
persons, like Mr. Mencken in the United States and Lord 
Banbury in the United Kingdom, believe that the advocates 
of any form of social equalitarianism can be proved ridicu- 
lous by the fact that God has not given us al] blue eyes or 
equal capacities for becoming successful company promoters. 
Having cleared the ground of theory, Mr. Tawney can get 
down to facts. He gives us a masterly analysis of the actual 
conditions with regard to economic inequality in this 
country, and their effect upon the lives of living men. He 
shows it to be incompatible with that ‘‘ common culture ” 
which should be the purpose and justification of a civilized 
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community. In the latter part of his book he deals with 
some of the methods by which those inequalities which 
degrade the lives of most people to a dreary caricature of 
civilization may be mitigated or abolished. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 


The Future of Farming. 


Press. 5s.) 


3y C. S. Orwin. (Oxford University 
It is nearly five years since Mr. Orwin surprised both poli- 
ticians and professors by advocating the nationalization of 
our agricultural land as a necessary preliminary to any 
serious attempt at reorganizing the industry. There has 
been nothing in the intervening period of agricultural de- 
pression and ineffective policv-mongering to make him alter 
his views, but the advent to power of the Labour Party 
which, when in opposition, had adopted his suggestions 
almost in toto, appears to have shaken his faith in the future. 
This is a very able but an extremely gloomy book. The 
author would almost seem to agree with a recent speech of 
M. Herriot from which he quotes. ‘‘ Nous assisions a la 
mort de l’Angleterre parce qu'elle a sacrifié délibérément son 
agriculture. ... Elle est menacée, comme jadis Venise ou 
Carthage... .” 

Mr. Orwin’s forecast of the lines upon which English 
agriculture will develop is of great interest in the light of 
ithe Land Utilization Bill. He accepts the view that there 
will always be family farms, especially in those districts 
where they are traditional, but he does not share Mr. Lloyd 
George’s optimism about their future. He quotes a recent 
investigation ‘‘ in a district of Germany where 98 per cent. 
of the farmers are peasant proprietors. In most cases the 
farmer was found to earn less than his own paid labourer, 
and in all cases less than the wages of an ordinary industrial 
worker.’’ In view of the comparatively low standard of 
wages in Germany, and the fact that German agriculture is 
both protected and subsidized, this does not suggest a very 
cheerful prospect for the English small-holder. Mr. Orwin 
has no illusions about another country which politicians are 
apt to hold up as an example. ‘‘ To suggest that Denmark's 
achievement may serve as a model for the future develop- 
ment of English farming is to wonder why the efficiency of 
the camel trains of the desert has never been realized by the 
directors of English railways.” 

The author pins more faith upon large scale ‘‘ factory 
farms,’ but points out the difficulties of developing these 
under the existing land system. It is clear that the ordinary 
medium-sized capitalist farm is likely to continue for some 
time, and his advice to such farmers is interesting, but not 
entirely convincing. He suggests more specialization and 
more machinery, and advocates the abandonment of the 
ordinary crop rotations, and of the ‘‘ mixed farming *’ which 
is the normal English practice outside the purely grassland 
areas. Here also he appreciates the difficulties which the 
ordinary tenant farmer must face if he wishes to adopt some 
unconventional method of farming. The reviewer would agree 
that the comparative cheapness of artificial manures makes 
it necessary to revise our ideas about the rotation of crops, 
but remains very sceptical about the system of continuous 
cropping which Mr. Orwin suggests as an alternative to 
mixed farming. The account of the experiment at the Lord 
Wandsworth Agricultural College lays itself open to some 
very obvious criticisms, and as usually happens when some- 
one suggests a cure for English farming, one more season 
upsets the whole argument. This year, for instance, anyone 
‘““ranch farming *’ for cereals would be in a miserable posi- 
tion, with food on their hands which was practically unsell- 
able, and no stock to feed. These conditions may continue 
for a decade. The basis of our ‘‘ mixed” farming system is 
the uncertainty of farming in an importing country, and the 
difficulty on most soils of keeping labour profitably employed 
throughout the year in parts where seasonal labour is not 
available. Farmers will only specialize when marketing con- 
ditions are more stable. 


G. T. GARRATT. 
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AMERICA AT THE CROSSROADS 


1 Americans. By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
Press. ‘6s. 

interpretations of American Foreign Policy, Edited by QUINCY 
WRIGHT. (University of Chicago Press. 13s. 6d.) 

Economic History of the American People. By ERNEST LUDLOW 
BoGART. (Longmans. 16s. 


(Oxford University 


HERE are three works which alike are academic in origin yet 
which minister to varying palates and are by no means 
equally digestible. Professor Madariaga gives us the hors 
d’ wuvres—the olives and celery without which no American 
meal is properly launched, Dr. Quincy Wright follows with 
an attractive rechauffé—the Harris Foundation lectures of 
1930. Its ingredients are drawn from many quarters—from 
Britain, from the Far East, from Latin America. Professor 
Bogart’s course is pure rice pudding. Consumed in the 
above order the meal is a topheavy one; but the pungent 
flavour of Professor Madariaga’s olives still lingers, The 
theme of ‘‘ I Americans "’ is the inevitability of a world-order 
—if bloodshed and chaos are to be obviated. The book is a 
reprint of a series of articles published in the ‘‘ Forum” 
and elsewhere and intended—a little too obviously perhaps— 
for popular consumption. Professor Madariaga works so 
hard at being flippant as at times to leave the more stolid 
reader gasping. But this perhaps is the comment of a jaded 
world. America, young and resilient, can greet the facetious 
with a cheer, and still not be lacking in appreciation of the 
earnestness and sense which underlie the author’s wit. 

Many English people find it hard to understand why 
America remains politically so aloof. They are conscious of 
the great contributions to world-co-operation which have been 
made by individual Americans—Wilson, Hughes, Page, 
Dawes, Kellogg, Young. They are aware (especially if they 
have visited the States) of the immense amount of latent 
idealism which is there awaiting mobilization. But they 
only see one side of the medal. This point is well put by 
Professor Blakeslie :— 

“A couple of years ago a European scholar made a 
lecture tour through this country.... When he was 
leaving for home, he stated that he had found all of his 
audiences strongly in favour of the United States becoming 
a member of the League, Naturally. Nearly every group 
of American college students sufficiently interested to attend, 
voluntarily, a lecture by a foreign scholar upon international 
affairs would be in favour of the United States entering the 
League. So would an average study group in a Protestant 
church.... But just imagine the tremendous majority 
against the League which would be cast by the American 
Rotarians who are now meeting in your great city!” 


The ‘‘ great city ’ is Chicago, where nine months ago, in 
the Republican Senatorial primary for the State of Illinois, 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick (with the CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
behind her) secured a record plurality on the simple plat- 
form of keeping America free from the entanglements of the 
World Court. Chicago, it may be urged, is only Chicago ; 
but all the same, isolation will, for years to come, be an 
active force and a popular rallying cry. 

But not for ever. ‘* Co-operation,’ 
Young, in a very thoughtful lecture :— 


’ 


says Mr. George 


‘Co-operation is bound to come now that you have 
parity. You cannot in this world, no matter what the 
reason, assert a right without assuming a responsibility, 
and it is really the responsibility that is worth while, not 
the right. Nor is the isolation of any country—even of a 
continent like these United States—any longer possible. The 


very policy of isolation defeats itself. The Monroe 
Doctrine, a policy of political isolation, becomes, as 
we have seen, a policy of intervention. The tariff, a pro- 
cedure for economic delimitation, becomes an entangling 


commitment of loans and liabilities. Even purely internal 

enterprises like prohibition cannot be enforced without 

international co-operation.” 

In the meantime, we await a sign. America, half 
unaware both of her strength and of her limitations, is 
rubbing her eyes in perplexity as this new world-era dawns. 
To what unfamiliar tasks does it summon her? The field 
is so vast; its inter-relations so bewildering. Southward 
across Latin America lies the shadow of the Monroe doc- 
trine. To the West is the Pacific, and beyond are disordered 
China, and Japan, clamouring for equality of status, while 
Eastward, across the Atlantic, are steadily being spun the 
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invisible threads of the dreaded ‘‘ entanglements."’ The 
New World is part of the world at large ; there is no getting 
away from it ; and as Professor de Madariaga insists ‘* world 
government is a necessity which is gradually becoming a 
reality.’’. World government, which must make increasing 
demands on the brains and sinews of America. 

To these complex problems of will and conscience, Pro- 
fessor Bogart supplies, in some part, the background. The 
underlying determinants of world-policy are in the main 
economic, To understand why America behaves as she does,. 
and in what ways, in the future, her behaviour is likely to 
be modified, one must study her internal economy. Pro- 
fessor Bogart’s book is a text-book, pure and simple ; it is 
crammed with facts and figures, and is primarily intended 
for use in High Schools and Universities. (Incidentally, it 
is a very good book of its kind.) But America’s part in the 
world’s future is of deep concern to all of us; and even a 
cursory perusal of Professor Bogart’s book will help us to 
understand why. 

. P- 


THE AIR AGE 


Imperial Air Routes. By MAjor A. E. W. SALT. (Murray. 6s.) 
Flying. By CLAUDE GRAHAM-WHITE. (Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


A HUNDRED years ago the Railway Age was in its infancy, 
and the country was torn with argument and overwhelmed 
with prophecies about the new method of travel. Doubtless, 
a great deal of the active opposition which its promoters 
had to face was due to their necessary interference with 
vested interests ; authority had to be obtained from Parlia- 
ment to lay the iron road through private estates—to con- 
struct bridges and level crossings over public and private 
roads, and to acquire land for railway stations, sidings, &c., 
regardless of the landowners’ wishes. But besides this 
opposition on the practical side, public opinion was 
against them: their proposals could never be carried 
into effect, the speeds they expected could never be attained, 
or, if they were, would be fatal to the passengers, and, in 
any case, it was impious and flying in the face of Providence 
to wish to travel ‘‘ twice as fast as stage coaches.’ These 
particular difficulties do not beset the pioneers of aerial 
travel ; much less interference with ground interests is neces- 
sary, a more mechanically minded generation is willing to 
take on trust almost anything that engineers claim to be 
able to perform, and it is not likely that the impiety of 
travelling in a new way would occur to many people to-day, 
though there is, of course, the celebrated case of the old 
lady who, when asked if she proposed to go in an aeroplane, 
replied that she was quite content to travel in the railway 
train ‘‘ as God meant her to.” 

But though the pioneers of aerial travel have been 
spared these particular difficulties, their work has been 
sufficiently arduous, and it is by the continuous and deter- 
mined efforts of a single-minded body of men who refused 
to be cast down by failure after failure that the present 
position of aeronautics has been achieved. Certainly no 
human achievement has taken a heavier toll of the lives of 
its early experimentalists than the conquest of the Air has 
done. 

The stage which has now been reached is graphically 
described in Major Salt’s book. He gives in detail the Air 
Routes which are in operation throughout the Empire, with 
times and distances between intermediate stations, the air- 
craft employed, and the particular difficulties which have 
to be contended with in each case. The work of Imperial 
Airways since its inception is surveyed, and the present 
position and possibilities of the undertaking discussed in 
an interesting and vivid manner. The book contains a mass 
of information, and includes a number of clear and useful 
maps. Besides being intensely interesting it will be of great 
value for reference. 

Mr. Graham-White’s ‘‘ Flying *’ might be taken as com- 
plementary to ‘‘ Imperial Air Routes,’’ for it is an account 
of the progress of man in the art of flying from the earliest 
times, when the bold inventor, trusting to some crude, 
home-made contraption, hurled himself from tower or cliff, 
to the aeroplane of to-day. As he points out, the real study 
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»f aeronautics may be said to have begun in the fifteenth 
century with the researches and experiments of Leonardo da 
Vinci, and from that time on our knowledge with regard to 
the construction of heavier-than-air machines has been 
sraduallv added io, though it was only with the appearance 
of the internal combustion engine at the end of the nineteenth 
sentury that success seemed to be in sight. In the mean- 
time, the discovery of hydrogen gas in 1776 gave a new 
lirection to the study of aviation, and the heavier-than-air 
machine was rather neglected in favour of balloons filled 
with gas or hot air—so that the controversy between the 
‘wo types of aircraft which still rages was fairly started 
many years ago. Mr. Graham-White has himself always 
been concerned with heavier-than-air machines, but he dis- 
cusses with a praiseworthy absence of bias the merits of 
airship versus aeroplane, a question which has lately 
become of interest to many who have no technical knowledge 
of the subject, since the recent disastrous loss of R 101. 


ALLAN MACGREGOR. 


POEMS AND BALLADS 


Restoration Verse, 1660-1715. Edited by W. KERR. 
7s. 6d.) 

Broadside Ballads of the Restoration, Edited by F. B. FAWCETT. 
The Osterley Park Ballads. (The Bodley Head. 31s. 6d.) 


(Macmillan. 


It is fatal to expect too much from the men we are used 
to call Restoration poets. Dryden and Milton stand apart ; 
the rest stand huddled in small groups from which no promi- 
nent figure emerges. There is an exhausting sameness 
about them all, as if they were determined, at all costs, to 
keep the poetic ball rolling ; the ball rolls relentlessly for- 
ward, but one is scarcely ever conscious of an individual 
impetus. Only students are aware of the prodigious amount 
of versifying and ballading that went on in the last forty 
years of the seventeenth century, a period which many 
people still vaguely imagine was occupied by nothing so 
much as everlasting merry-monarching and debauchery. 
The general reader need only glance at the list of books 
from which Mr. Ault recently compiled his excellent antho- 
logy of seventeenth-century poetry to realize the extent of 
the material available. It is vast, like a desert, and as 
monotonous ; ful] of real and imagined horrors, palliated 
by an occasional but rare beauty. 

The anthologist finds his opportunity here, and can 
perform a very useful service by selecting judiciously. Mr. 
Kerr has done this work of selection over a period more 
limited than Mr. Ault’s, and, although he is not quite such 
a careful and scrupulous editor as Mr. Ault, when it comes 
to reproducing an early text, he has done it very well; 
and if some of his readers take a dislike to his sometimes 
pretentious and chatty notes, none of them will have any- 
thing but praise for the neat and pleasing appearance of 
his book, Mr. Fawcett, who has reprinted for the first 
time, the valuable collection of ‘t Osterley Park ’’ broadside 
ballads, is, unfortunately, a very careless, and at times 
even an ignorant editor. There are far.too many misprints 
in his handsome quarto, and some positive blunders, such 
as the misleading statement that Lord Rochester, who cuts 
a good figure in Mr. Kerr’s anthology, was a writer of 
ballads, on the ground, presumably, that a few of his poems 
were surreptitiously printed off on loose sheets and hawked 
round the town. To suggest that a writer of Rochester’s 
position and merit was a balladist is to miss the important 
point, that broadside-ballads were written by very ordinary 
—usually anonymous—hacks for the common people. 
Holiday-writers, like Rochester, Sedley, and Etherege, pro- 
fessional writers, like Dryden, Oldham, and Cotton, were 
probably unknown to the man-in-the-street, unless they 
happened to figure in a public brawl or a Rose-Alley 
ambuscade. The ballad supplied then what the cheap Press 
and the sentimental song do to-day, a pleasing stimulant 
for those who have no inclination to open a serious book 
in their lives. 

To all intents and purposes there is no poetry in these 
later broadside-ballads ; there is genuine feeling occasion- 
ally, but more often a kind of stereotyped sentimentality. 
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There is nothing quite so good in the present volume as the 
best examples in the Roxburghe or Pepys collections, 
although there are several unique ballads that are very 
worthy additions to the remarkable corpus that has sur- 
vived. Love is their constant theme, but love described and 
lamented over in the simplest of fashions: ‘‘ What is this 
wonderful thing called Love? ’’ they all seem to reiterate 
in the manner of the modern music-hall, but there is never 
an answer given. We may look more hopefully for one in 
Mr. Kerr’s anthology. There, at least, one finds, a tenuous 
but nevertheless marked sensibility, and some attempt to 
evaluate. Through its pages one constantly hears the faint 
echoes of the metaphysical poets, the distant rumble of 
their curious arguments. And one hears more loudly as 
the century draws bitterly to its close, a cry of disillusion- 
ment, acknowledging the instability of human affairs and 
affections :— 
‘Then talk not of inconstancy, 
False hearts and broken vows, 
If I, by miracle, can be 
This live-long minute true to thee, 
*Tis all that Heaven allows.”’ 


With very little to say, many of Mr, Kerr’s poets—some 
of whom are remembered by no more than one song—did 
manage to write with fluent grace about almost nothing at 
all, and can still convey to their readers something of the 
easy pleasure they enjoyed when they took up their pens 
to make a poem. But what they lacked—and what Dryden 
found—was a means of expressing an altered sensibility. 
Life after the Restoration was a different thing to what it 
had been before ; it had changed even more by the end of 
the century, but most poets could find no better way of 
expressing their attitude to it than the one they had in- 
herited from an older generation. It needed a Dryden to 
show that the times were for satire, not for lyric poetry, 
for the heroic couplet and blank-verse rather than the 
ingenious patterns of occasional poems. 
JOHN HAYWARD. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON, B.Sc. 


“The most considerable contribution made to this subject 
for years. . . It illuminates certain aspects of local adminis- 
stration which have received little attention in the past, 
particularly county government and the need for regional 
services. . . Should be warmly welcomed by all those who 
have found our system of local government fall short of the 
heart’s desire." —MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
12s, 6d. 


EQUALITY 
By R. H. TAWNEY, D.Litt. 
Halley Stewart Lectures, 1929 


Mr. Tawney considers the meaning of “equality”? and 
“inequality” ; the economic and social aspects of class 
distinctions ; past attacks on privilege, and, finally, the 
possibility of diminishing inequality by general consent. 
“An important contribution to modern political thought.” 
—TIME AND TIDE. 
7s. 6d. 


THE WILL TO LIVE 


An Outline of Evolutionary Psychology 
By J. H. BADLEY, M.A. 


Written by the well-known pioneer of modern education, 
this book provides an outline of common-sense psychology 
treated neither on traditional academic lines nor on those of 
a particular school, and gives some idea of the development 
of our present powers from simpler forms. 
tos. 6d. 
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RECENT POETRY 

The Pursuit. By P. P. GRAVES. Faber. 2s.) 

The Grave of Arthur, By G. K. CHESTERTON. Faber. 1s.) 

Dear Judas. By ROBINSON JEFFERS. Hogarth Press. 5s. 


The Glance Backward. By RICHARD CHURCH. (Dent. 8s. 6d. 
The Gum Trees, By Roy CAMPBELL. (Faber. 1s.) 
Marina. By T. S. Exot. (Faber. 1s.) 


PorTrY nowadays is no longer in the luxuriant condition of 
its nineteenth-century prosperity, when young ladies all over 
the country drank in the sentiments of the Laureate ; a great 
part of the reading public for novels and biographies will 
not stand for poetry at all. As a result of this fact, or per- 
haps as another effect of its causes, the poets are now writing 
concentrated and distilled things, such as could only be 
said in poetry ; they assume a small public interested in 
poetry as such. This tendency may have a good or a bad 
influence on poetry, but a poet can hardly ignore it. ‘* Enoch 
Arden’ itself, for instance, if anyone is writing it now, 
had much better be done as a novel, So too ‘‘ The Pursuit ”’ 
is a very good story about Arabs and treachery and Mausers; 
the long energetic line of its metre is well chosen and well 
under control ; it certainly gains, as it stands, from being in 
verse ; and yet I feel that Mr. Graves would have been wise 
to do it in prose, and make it a longer story. Many more 
people would have read it, and I daresay that he himself 
so curious is the influence of a public) by being more sure of 
his audience would have been more sure of his material. 

It is for this sort of reason that Messrs. Faber’s Ariel 
series is so sensible. People seldom want to buy a bulk of 
modern poetry ; a poem now is a concentrated unit which 
needs to be digested, so that you want to leave it about on 
the table where it can be picked up ; hence, too, it wants a 
cover, preferably a picture, to show that it is something 
clear-coloured and definite, and like an ornament in the 
room. 

‘The Grave of Arthur’? comes out well in this form ; 
perhaps, like a single panel of medieval glass, it looks 
rather toy-soldier without the rest of its window ; but the 
positive and poster-like quality of Mr. Chesterton’s verse 
is very much one of its merits, and there is quite enough 
thought, enough verbal wit, in the poem to be read alone. 

Mr. Robinson Jeffers, like Mr. Galsworthy, often seems 
to write from his conscience rather than his sensibility. He 
chooses painful subjects, one may suspect, less because he 
feels strongly about them than because he feels it shameful 
not to feel strongly about them; because one cannot be 
comfortable and unimaginative, with the world as it is. You 
may honour this feeling very much and yet say it does not 
produce good writing; it gives an air of poking at the 
reader, of trving to catch him on the raw, and it tends to 
falsify a dramatic issue. At the crisis of the ‘‘ Loving Shep- 
herdess *’ the hero nearly remembers that her life could be 
saved by a Cesarean operation ; he can’t quite think of it, 
and the word Cesar, thus suggested, becomes a vision of 
human and then heavenly glory, which is described very 
finely and apparently justifies his failure to help her. Fora 
moment this may seem the soul of tragedy, but next moment 
it seems cock-eyed. He had remembered enough to tell her 
to go to a clinic, anyway ; I speak under correction about 
visions, but I don’t believe he would have had a vision just 
then if he had not been a shamefully self-centred person. 

The water from Mr. Church’s Helicon is most fresh and 
wholesome ; exquisitely pure, out of innumerable filters, it 
glitters when it splashes, and it would be absurd to complain 
of water that it is thin. It is very hard at present to be as 
honest a poet as Mr. Church, so hard that only a small part 
of one’s sensibility, one’s emotional energy, can trickle 
through ; even the most genuine ring of feeling may tinkle 
like a bicycle bell, even the most lyrical of songbirds give 
an effect of chirping. ‘‘ Reproach,’’ in this volume, is 
beautiful and rather illuminating. 

The Gum Trees ”’ is exceedingly good ; it is a descrip- 
tion of scenery involving the ‘‘ Grecian Urn ”’ set of notions ; 
the repose and timelessness of beauty conceived as absolute ; 
the vehemence and transience of the things in terms of 
which it must be conceived ; the inertness and permanence 
of the matter which builds up those things, which makes 
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it seem like the absolute beauty, so that the beauty is made 
more solid, the matter more valuable; and the idea that 
we can only conceive ihe absolute good, by accepting this, in 
the course of a struggle for what is of no use when it is 
achieved. But instead of uniting these contrasts into the 
repose, or long past activity, of the Urn, they are opposed 
with a briskness and windy tumult of paradox, like the 
gum trees. I think it wanted longer lines or a longer verse ; 
the last line often fails to carry on the thought, as if fore- 
shortened, and even to explain flatly an idea less subtle 
than has been put into the previous three. Perhaps this 
effect of flapping and being continually interrupted in the 
wind was what was meant, but it leaves as the only flaw 
in a poem well worth attention a certain effect of being un- 
digested, as if he began to write it too soon. 

‘* Marina’? seems to me one of Mr. Eliot’s very good 
poems ; better than anything in ‘‘ Ash Wednesday.”’ The 
dramatic power of his symbolism is here in full strength, 
and the ideas involved have almost the range of interest, 
the full orchestra, of the ‘‘ Waste Land.’’ One main reason 
for this is the balance maintained between otherworldliness 
and humanism ; the essence of the poem is the vision of an 
order, a spiritual state, which he can conceive and cannoi 
enter, but it is not made clear whether he conceives an 
order in this world to be known by a later generation (like 
Moses on Pisgah) or the life in heaven which is to be obtained 
after death (like Dante). One might at first think the second 
only was meant, but Marina, after all, was a real daughier ; 
is now at sea, like himself, rather than already in the 
Promised Land ; and is to live *‘ in a world of time beyond 
me,’’ which can scarcely be a description of Heaven. At 
any rate, the humanist meaning is used at every point as a 
symbol of the otherworldly one ; this seems the main point 
to insist on in a brief notice because it is the main cause of 
the richness of the total effect. In either case the theme is 
the peril and brevity of such vision. 

WILLIAM EMPSON. 
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“GILT O’ER DUSTED? ” 


The Selected Essays of William Hazlitt. Edited by GEOFFREY 
KEYNES. (Nonesuch Press. 8s, 6d.) 


Ir was high time that a new and adequaie selection of 
Hazlitt’s essays should appear, since he is one of those 
writers whom the reading public, that ‘* great-sized monster 
of ingratitudes,’’ retains in its memory but banishes from 
its consciousness. In format this selection seems as admir- 
able as the editions of Blake and Donne which preceded it, 
and Mr. Keynes as an editor is appreciative and judicious, 
revealing in his choice not only Hazlitt’s literary qualities 
but, which are perhaps equally remarkable, his breadth of 
character and outlook ; for Hazlitt’s essays, unlike those of 
De Quincey or Pater, do not exist apart from their author ; 
the man and the esSayist are one and the same. 

Keats said that Hazlitt’s depth of taste was one of the 
three finest things of the age; and such a judgment is 
consistent with our knowledge of one who would have appre- 
ciated to the utmost Hazlitt’s width, integrity, and disinter- 
estedness. In fact it is possible to trace more than a vague 
similarity between the poet and the essayist. Both were 
humanitarians, both were agitated by an enthusiastic pas- 
sion for truth, and both were to some degree lacking in 
humour. However, the salt of an essayist is humour, and 
where in the poet a deficiency passed unobserved, in Hazlitt 
it is often too apparent. That the latter also possessed a 
strong physical sensibility—as opposed to his acute intellec- 
tual sensitiveness—is indicated by his judgments on painting 
and those exact descriptive phrases and vivid images that 
one finds, usually with a certain surprise, scattered through 
his essays. No better example could be found than the 
perfect simile he uses to describe a Devon landscape. Look- 
ing down to Dunster on a summer day he says that it 
appeared ‘‘ as clear, as pure, as embrowned and ideal as any 
landscape I have seen since of Gaspar Poussin’s or 
Domenichino’s.”’ 

Hazliit is a man to be admired. The ‘ fine chiaroscuro,’ 
the ‘‘ moral perspective ’’ which he attributed to Lamb’s 
writing is found throughout his own work and gives it a 
solidity which differentiates him fundamentally from Hunt, 
whose perspective was egotistic or at the best simply intel- 
lectual. Hazlitt in a literary age was no littérateur, and 
the fate of Hunt, the besetting danger of all essayists, was 
spared him by reason of his wide enthusiasms and genuine 
altruism. 

These eSsays are not of the type that develop, and pro- 
gress in an orderly way from point to point ; and one would 
not, I think, read many of them purely as works of art, for 
they are neither adequately studied nor polished. In fact 
Hazliit’s style is at times uninteresting and repetitive, and 
Keats rightly taxed him with ‘‘ constringing and diffuseing 
of substance,’’ yet, though Hazlitt is one of the least 
mannered of esSayists, he is at the same time one of the 
most surprising. His genius endowed him with a peculiar 
power, and his essays are notable for sudden subtle crystal- 
lizations of thought, diamonds in the malleable texture of 
his writing which differentiate him from and exalt him above 
other esSayists of a similar type. This power to summarize 
in a line and to present the essence of an idea is very re- 
markable. Perfect happiness comes only in love he says, for 
then ‘‘ the heart has as it were filled up the moulds of the 
imagination ’’; again—‘‘ Simplicity of character is the 
natural result of profound thought,’’ and poetry ‘‘ the com- 
bination of internal feeling with external imagery.’’ Of 
Wordsworth’s style he says that it ‘‘ gathers manna in the 
wilderness,’’ and his dictum on Coleridge is famous: “ If 
Mr. Colerdge had not been the most impressive talker of 
his age, he would probably have been the finest writer.’’ 

The ease and humanity of Hazlitt’s essays reveal great 
vigour and charm, and one consiantly meets passages 
of a strong imaginative quality (as in his characterization 
of Coleridge). Hazlitt was a writer who saw far and well ; 
yet it is because his was not a specialized vision, that he 
will always have a direct appeal to the Common Reader, 
to the man who tries to see widely and think clearly. 


H. ROMILLY FEDDEN. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ACHILLES 


Tradition and Design in the Iliad. By C. M. Bowra. (Clarendon 

Press. 12s. 6d.) 

HOMER, more than most classical authors, has suffered from 
an excess of scholarship in his critics; but the evil has 
remedied itself. For the common reader, faced with a choice 
between two miracles—the Father of Poetry emerging alone 
with a perfected technique from the mists of antiquity, and 
a school of bards which could produce a great poem—shelved 
the Homeric Problem and read the Iliad. Now Mr. Bowra 
brings scholarship, tempered with common sense, back into 
the service of criticism, showing how no miracle other than 
the genius of Homer was involved in the creation of the 
Iliad. 

One of the most plentiful sources of darkness in Homeric 
study has been the excessive use of analogies drawn from 
later literature. The early epics of Teutonic peoples and the 
Chansons de Geste may profitably be called in to illustrate 
the society of which Homer wrote, possibly also the develop- 
ment of his craft. But to call the Iliad a saga is to mistake 
its intention. The Wrath of Achilles is the subject, not of 
an early lay embedded in later accretions, but of the whole 
poem, the subject to which every incident is related. That 
Mr. Bowra should find it necessary to say this is evidence 
of the confusion to which the conception of primitive epic has 
brought Homeric criticism. In this study the analogy of 
later epics is made to serve its purpose ; but the author 
never forgets that the Iliad is much more closely related to 
Greek tragedy than to the Niebelungenlied. 

The Greek genius, although it could not produce a Homer 
full grown from its head, had developed before Homer wrote 
an ethical system, symbolized rather than sanctioned by 
theology, in which the heroic virtues of valour and obedience 
to authority existed side by side with the profounder and 
more lasting ideal of Sophrosyne, knowing one’s place in 
the universe. Achilles, justly enraged by Agamemnon, fails 
in respect towards his leader ; but his withdrawal from the 
war may be justified as a great man’s revenge for an insult. 
When he persists in his refusal to fight after Agamemnon 
has offered amends, his anger passes the limit set for 
humanity ; he is like the iron over-hardened so that it 
must break. Disaster overtakes him when Patroclus falls ; 
but Homer needs no angry deity to fling the net of Ate. 
Apollo’s intervention is only the chance of war, and Achilles’ - 
own action is cause enough for Patroclus’s death, and that, 
for the impious rage which now possesses Achilles, driving 
him to reject the suppliant Lycaon and violate the sacred 
obligation of honouring Hector’s body. The ideal of Sophro- 
syne may have sprung from a belief in jealous gods ; but it is 
clear that for Homer the virtue is independent of its sanction. 
Here, as Mr. J. T. Sheppard among English critics long ago 
pointed out, is the familiar theme of Greek tragedy, pre- 
sumption producing the fury which brings one evil out of 
another, until the limping Prayers of Phcenix’s appeal over- 
take Ate and reconcile the sinner with his duty. The Iliad 
ends appropriately, not, as some have tried to make it, with 
Achilles’ death, but with his response to Priam’s appeal: 
the Prayers are too late to save Patroclus’s life, but not too 
late to save Achilles’ righteousness. It need be no wonder 
if AZschylus and Sophocles, who drew so deeply on Homer 
for language and imagery, found in the Iliad the pattern 
of tragedy also. 

To show, as Mr. Bowra does, that the whole setting of 
the poem is necessary to the importance of Achilles’ tragedy, 
that Hector is contrasted with him as the type of purely 
human greatness, Agamemnon and Diomedes, as the hasty 
man who stops short of great sin and the perfect warrior 
who misses greatness, is not to deny that there is traditional 
material in the Iliad. The story of the Siege of Troy was 
obviously well known to Homer’s hearers ; certain parts of 
it, the Catalogue, the single combats, possibly the Doloneia, 
could not be omitted. But Homer used these traditional 
elements for his own purposes, the Catalogue and the single 
combats to illustrate the greatness of the issues and the 
antagonists at Troy, the Doloneia, a book of great visual 
beauty, as background. Similarly, the epithets traditionally 
attached to the heroes mav be given additional force or an 
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ironic twist by the context. On this subject and on the 
exaggerated difficulties of repetition and contradiction Mr. 
Bowra says much that is sensible and illuminating. 

That the artificial Homeric dialect and the hexameter 
must have been elaborated before Homer used them is an 
obvious conclusion made clearer by Mr. Bowra's excellent 
chapters on language and metre. Homer's debt to earlier 
poets for subject is more difficult to assess. It is almost cer- 
tain that there were short poems which determined for 
Homer the course of events at Troy ; but every writer on 
myth or history is indebted to his predecessors for such in- 
formation, and the Greek tragedians in particular could treat 
the main outline of their subjects as already known. 
Sophocles could even work out the conception of his 
Electra from a hint in the Choephoroi, just as possibly Homer 
developed a character from a stock epithet. 

Mr. Bowra’s chapters on the historical background and 
date of Homer are very interesting as an atiempt to continue 
Professor Murray’s work and correlate recent archeological 
discoveries in the Near East with Homeric criticism. The 
conclusion that Homer lived at the close of the Achzan 
migration, when city life was beginning in Ionia, that is, in 
the latter half of the ninth century B.c., is supported not only 
by detailed evidence, but by Homer's attitude towards what 
the author supposes with probability to have been the beliefs 
of the age of migrations. The Olympian gods have become 
for Homer what they were for most Greek writers of the 
period we know, the anthropomorphic- symbols of destiny. 
This is so far true of Homer that he can attribute an unfore- 
seen turn of events to a trick played on Zeus without 
diminishing the importance of the one or the ridiculousness 
of the other. His feeling about war, too, is one which 
belongs to a period of peace, when the memory of the migra- 
tions was still vivid. Personal prowess is still a man’s first 
virtue ; but the impression the Iliad leaves of the Trojan War 
is not of a joyful victory, but of a disaster, brought on 
Trojans and Greeks alike by the infatuation of Paris. Priam 
and Hecuba and Andromache are the victims of the war ; but 
so are the generations of men falling like the leaves, 
Simoeisius and Sarpedon, Crethon and Orsilochus, cut down 
like voung trees, Patroclus and Lycaon who die young, and 
Achilles who knows that his span is short. This is the frame 
in which the tragedy of Achilles is set and by which it is 
intensified. 

N. M. HOLLey. 


MORE LOEB 


The Geography of Strabo. Vol. VII. 
Translated by H. L. JONES; Athenzus: The Deipnosophists. 
Vol. IV. Translated by C. B. GuLIcK ; Josephus, Vol. IV.— 
Jewish Antiquities, Books I.-IV. Translated by H. Sr. J. 
THACKERAY ; Plato: Republic, Books J.-V. Translated by 
PAUL SHOREY: Cicero: Pro Quinctio, Pro Roscio Amerino, 
Pro Roscio Comedo, Contra Rullum. Translated by J. H 
FREESE Heinemann. 10s. each. 


Loeb Classical Library. 


THE first three Loebs on this list do not call for much com- 
ment. The Strabo, Athenzeus, and Josephus have been under 
way for some time, and are proceeding according to plan. 
The Strabo only wants one volume now for completion, but 
there are to be three more of Athenzus and four more of 
Josephus. These are writers who have never been reckoned 
‘classical.’’ Athenzus is probably the most readable, for 
he is one of those rag-bag writers out of whose odds and 
ends you may always pick up something of interest. 

Most people, however, who still retain something of 
Latin and Greek, will more naturally turn to the Plato and 
Cicero. Some of us may remember the Pro Sexto Roscio 
Amerino, a speech in which Cicero defended a son accused 
of murdering his father. The Contra Rullum is hardly 
ever read, and the two other speeches are extremely difficult. 
Mr. Freese does his best to help the reader by a good manv 
notes. The Plato, however, which we have left to the last, 
should be the most interesting, for here is one more trans- 
lation of the ‘* Republic.” Dr. Shorey is Professor of 
Greek in the University of Chicago, and has a good many 
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D's after his name. For all that, his translation is disappoint- 
ing. In his introduction he tells us that he has not tried 
to produce a better piece of English composition than other 
translaiors, but has aimed at bringing out ‘‘ the precise 
meaning of passages.’’ That is all very well, but Dr. Shorey 
uses mere translator’s lingo when really there does not 
seem to be the slightest difficultv in bringing out the exac’ 
meaning through the ordinary English or American lan- 
guage. For instance, has anv man ever, on either side o¢ 
the Atlantic, said: ‘‘ This very most essential point has not 
been mentioned *’? Yet this is Dr. Shorey’s translation of a 
sentence, which literally translated, would run: ‘ That 
point has not been mentioned which particularly required 
mention.’’ Or again when Plato says (literally): ‘‘ So you 
think that it was with the deliberate intention of doing you 
damage in the argument that I asked the question? ’’ why 
should this be translated: ‘*‘ You think, do you, that it was 
with malice aforethought and trying to get the better of vou 
unfairly that I asked that question? ” 


BRIDGE 
By CALIBAN. 
FINALE 


Scene; An Enchanted Island. 


PROSPERO and MIRANDA. 


Pros. Here, then, th’ adventure ends ; a drave of nights 
We have besat us round the baizen square 
And put the pips to the hazard. Bid and raise, 
Double and shift and take-out have we seen, 
With plot and counterplot, squeeze and finesse. 
While Caliban, poor oaf, his veins all gnarled 
About his forehead, and his bulging eyes 
Popping like crackers, strove with wheezing lungs 
To make his caption plain. 
MIR. Noi plain to me. 
This Caliban, this beir to Sycorax 
And her black arts, is what they call an expert, 
And never yet could expert sleep o’ nights, 
With the clear conscience of a well-spent day, 
Till he had ravelled the clues, made clear streams 
muddy, 
And blanketed in fog the sun himself. 
Pros. You wrong him, child: he has a heart of sorts, 
Albeit a starved one—— 
MIR. say the deuce or trey—— 
Pros. And he has laboured hard, however gawkily, 
To give some plan, some underlying pattern, 
To the random thoughts that habited your brain. 
Mir. It may be so— 
For his sake, I rejoice vou grant him this: 
For mine, I'll gladly give the game a miss. 


Enter ArteL. Sings :— 

Nine hundred points Gonzalo’s dropped ; 
None of his high cards made— 

Both of his suits were doubly stopped— 
Nought of his hand but did fade 

Into something small and weak, 

While his partner held a freak. 
What is worse, he played it ill— 
Hark, now, I hear them, arguing still. 


Enter GONZALO, STEPHANO, TRINCULO, FERDINAND, Mrs 
GONZALO, CALIBAN, and ALONSO. 


Gon. I tell you, Trinculo, it looked a sitter. 
I'd Queen, Knave, Ten of Spades, some decent Clubs, 
And th’ guarded King of Diamonds 
TRIN. and I'd passed 
The first time round, and again, and yet again. 
I'd passed as freely as you've passed the bottle, 
And nigh as often. 
GON. What was that to me? 
How could I know Stephano had the Ace? 
The rub was against us—— 
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STEPH. Come, let’s oblivate 
Hand, game and rubber. Here is Prospero ; 

He’ll tell us what the news are. For I fear me 

We may not fight our pasteboard fights again. 
TRIN. ‘Tis even so. 

STEPH. Then let’s shake hands and part ; 
You as your business and desires may point you, 
For every man has business and desires, 

I take it, and, for mine own poor part, 

Look you, I'll go pay. 

Cat. Nay, wait awhile. The last is not yet said. 

There is much to be plotted. What thinks Prospero? 
Pros. I have been speaking something to Miranda 

Of the future, for it spells, perchance, our doom. 

The affairs of the Nation press. The sinew’s needed 

Of some new statesman. I am fain to go. 

Mrs. Gon. Not yet. This island, undermined, may sink, 
At least there’s time for one refreshing drink. 

(ArtEL hands round glasses of gooseberry.) 

Mrs. Gon. (sings) :— 

To merry-eyed Miranda, 
To Ferdinand her swain, 
To hollow-cheeked Alonso, 
Our glasses now we drain. 
Gonzalo and Stephano 
And Trinculo we toast, 
And Caliban the cunning, 
And Prospero our host. 
(Applause.) 

Pros. To the Setebos Club! 

OmMN. To the Setebos Club! Long live Setebos! 

Cat. And now, perpend. The enchanted island fades, 
The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

And so forth. And we sink into a dream. 

But, children of Setebos, we may wake again, 

The stronger for our dreaming. 
MIR. Is that true? 
Cat. True, darling, as I stand before you here. 

So courage, all. The wine that you have spilled 

May prove the prelude to a hope fulfilled. 

The name of Setebos not yet shall wane, 

Which means, in short, that we shal] meet again. 

Adjourn we now (or I'll o’erflow my page) ; 

We'll reassemble on another stage. 

(Exeunt omnes. 


RECENT GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS 


LTHOUGH admitting their supreme efficiency, I am 
Aw an altogether wholehearted admirer of the 

Stokowski-Philadelphia records. One is made almost 
too conscious of the excellence of the playing, at the ex- 
pense, sometimes, of what is being played. Perhaps it is 
Stokowski’s fault ; his conducting has a touch of the proud 
gardener showing one round his garden. Our attention is 
so continually being called to the perfection of some bloom 
or other that we have no time to look at the view. One 
must admit though that the playing and recording of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony are magnificent even if 
the interpretation is rather over-stressed. (H.M.V., three 
12-in. records, D1779-81.) 

Interpretation of a more subtle order is found in Mengel- 
berg’s performance of Beethoven’s First Symphony, with the 
New York Philharmonic. With the exception of the charac- 
teristic scherzo there is not much of interest in this work, 
but the performance is crisp and delightful. I think that 
Mengelberg makes a mistake in repeating the exposition of 
the first movement, particularly as he has made a point 
of slackening the tempo towards the end. These points of 
interpretation are rarely effective when repeated. One is 
reminded of the character in Peacock who said that surprise 
was the great element in landscape gardening, and was 
rightly asked what happened when you went round the 
garden a _ second time. (H.M.V., four 12-in. records, 
D1867-70, in album.) 

Although, like all his concertos, it has its longeurs, Beet- 
hoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto is probably the finest of the 
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series, and the short slow movement is Beethoven at his 
very best. The playing of the solo part by Backhaus is 
remarkable both for its clarity and power. His sense of 
rhythm, not only in the shaping of individual phrases but 
in the shaping of the whole work, is magnificent, and there 
are few pianists to whom one can pay this tribute. The 
orchestral accompaniment by the L.S.O. under Sir Landon 
Ronald, is less satisfactory. The tuttis sound perfunctory 
and lacking in body. (H.M.V., four 12-in. records, DB1425-28, 
in album.) 

No one should miss the Sibelius Symphonies that are 
being issued by Columbia. I have already reviewed No. 2 
at length. To those who know the Fourth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies, No. 1 (which has just been issued), with its 
reminiscences of Grieg, Tchaikovsky, and Rachmaninov, 
may be a little disappointing, but there is no denying the 
real individuality that lies behind its occasional apparent 
conventionalities. Even at this early date, Sibelius was one 
of the most forceful personalities in modern music, and his 
personal stamp is revealed, if not in all the thematic 
material, at least in the form and orchestration of this 
work. The first movement is wholly admirable, and if the 
others recall, at times, Tchaikovsky, the comparison is cer- 
tainly in Sibelius’s favour. Sibelius’s scoring has a curious 
quality that one can only call ‘‘ perspective’ that distin- 
guishes all his work. The performance and recording of 
this Symphony are better than in the previously issued No. 2 
(which was, of course, a more formidable proposition). 
(Columbia, five records in album, LX65-9.) On the tenth 
side is an easy-going movement from “ Karelia’’ that 
represents the popular conception of Sibelius. 

There has been rather a spate of Spanish and near- 
Spanish records. Of these the best, musically speaking, is 
Chabrier’s ‘‘ Espana,’’ which is rather stolidly played by 
the Colonne Orchestra under Gabriel Pierné. (Parlophone, 
R20125.) 

Why is it that in all French records the strings are 
always too loud for the wood-wind and horns? Compare 
the French, English, and American recordings of any work 
by Debussy. 

Albeniz’s ‘‘ Féte-Dieu a Seville ’’ is one of those pieces 
that sound so orchestral on the piano that someone is bound 
to make the blunder of orchestrating them. In this case the 
brilliant evocations of drum, flute, and bells, that occur in 
the piano version, lost all their charm when we actually 
hear the bells, &c., themselves. The same argument holds 
good of the orchestration of Debussy’s ‘‘ L’Ile Joyeusé,”’ 
where the trumpets at the end are a pale yet vulgar reflec- 
tion of the suggestion of trumpets on the piano. Another 
point that orchestrators forget is that a climax can be effec- 
tively worked up on the piano in considerably less time 
than on the orchestra so there is always a risk of the 
arrangement upsetting the balance of the work. This is 
certainly true of ‘‘ Féte-Dieu a Seville.””, Though vulgarized, 
there is no denying it makes an effective showpiece, and the 


recording is good. (The Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski. H.M.V., 12-in., D1888.) 


Parlophone are issuing an excellent series of records of 
that extraordinary singer Conchita Supervia. Of these I 
enjoy most a very full-blooded vocal version of Granados’s 
Fifth Spanish Dance, with Albeniz’s ‘‘Granada’’ on the 
other side. (12-in., R20130.) 

Even those who consider themselves hardened to any 
“ juxtaposition of tonal sonorities ’’ that fancy can dictate, 
will probably find Honegger’s ‘‘ Rugby ’’ an uncomfortable 
ten minutes. The work has more form than his earlier 
essay in realism, ‘‘ Pacific 231,’’ but is too obviously out to 
browbeat you with one aural shock after another. The work 
is badly let down by one of those tiresome pseudo-noble 
themes that have been so popular since Stravinsky’s 
‘* Apollo.’’ Perhaps it is meant to represent the public school 
spirit. (Parlophone, 12-in., R20128.) 

By a coincidence, Parlophone issue a far more suc- 
cessful piece of realism in the New Rhythm Style series, 
namely, ‘‘ Choo-Choo,”’ played by Frankie Trumbauer and 
his orchestra. This is a more skilful and honest piece of 
work than ‘ Pacific 231.°°. The high-water mark of this 
admirable series was reached by Ellington’s ‘*‘ Hot and 
Bothered,’’ but unfortunately, his band has not appeared 
again. He seems to me to be head and shoulders above the 
others, both as composer and arranger. His name appears 
(presumably as arranger) on another record, ‘‘ Ring dem 
Bells,’’ a charming piece of orchestration. 


CONSTANT LAMBERT. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


LLOYD GEORGE AND THE CITY—HOME RAILWAY DIVIDEND POLICY—ROYAL MAIL REVELATIONS 


HE ‘‘ money barons ”’ still went on building their 

banks in the City after Mr. Lloyd George had shouted 

defiance from Westminster. The morning after his 
famous speech I looked up at the sculptures adorning the 
new facade of the Bank of England expecting to see that 
the strange female form, lately unveiled, had turned into 
a penguin. But the hideous shape was still there—looking 
like the banker’s ideal of woman with the sex appeal 
deflated. Mr. Lloyd George may have a grievance against 
the Governor of the Bank of England, but he should not 
blame the City for standing up for its own trade. The 
return to the gold standard was all-important for the inter- 
national business of City banks, finance houses, brokers, and 
merchants, and the prosperity of the City of London con- 
stitutes a part of the national income which cannot be 
ignored. It was undoubtedly a mistake to return to the 
pre-war gold value of the £, but, having suffered it and 
the years of deflation which have followed, it would be 
foolish at this stage to risk the consummation of the whole 
policy, which is the conversion of a large part of the 
national debt onto a lower interest basis. To upset senti- 
ment in the City and the confidence of the foreigner would 
destroy the last chance of a big Government conversion 
operation. And 5 per cent. War Loan cries out to be con- 
verted. It would, however, be flattering to Mr. Lloyd 
George to suppose that his speech had any effect upon 
the market in British Government stocks. It was the grave 
warnings of Mr. Snowden regarding the state of the national 
finances that brought about selling. Here is the record of 
prices in the gilt-edged market before and after Mr. 
Snowden’s speech :— 
Feb. 12 Feb. 18 
90 3-16 873 2 11-16 
80 3-16 78 2 3-16 
93} 91} 2h 
66 9-16 65 1 9-16 
103 15-16 102 15-16 1 


Fall 
4% Consols, 1957 or after . 
34% Conversion, 1961 or after 
4% Funding, 1960-90 ... ‘ 
3% Local Loans, 1912 or after 
5% War Loan, 1929-47 


Wide prices are being quoted to discourage selling. More 


conspicuous than selling is the absence of buyers. 


~ * * 


If the dividends of the home railways, except that of 
the Great Western, disappointed, the accounts will sicken 
not a few stockholders. Frankly, how much of a railway 
company’s accounts are we to believe? Generally speak- 
ing, about 80 per cent. of the railway receipts are absorbed 
by working expenditures, and more than a third of the 
latter is accounted for by ‘* maintenance of way and 
works ”’ and ** maintenance of rolling stock.’’ Clearly, the 
amount of net profits to be distributed to ordinary stock- 
holders are largely determined by the amounts allowed for 
‘* maintenance.’”? In other words, railway directors with- 
out a conscience could maintain dividends at the expense 
of ** maintenance.’”? I do not know whether this crime has 
been committed—I am not privy to railway secrets—but the 
temptation annually presents itself. (Yes, the fact that 
the Great Western directors have allowed £540,000 less 
for ‘* maintenance ”’ in 1930 than in 1929 does intrigue me, 
especially as they have distributed in dividends more than 
their Company earned.) The Stock Exchange on the whole 
views the home railway dividend policy with a sceptical 
eye. Here are the present market prices, dividends, and 
dividend yields :— 

Dividends 
1929 1930 


a oy 


Div. 
Yield 
ye 


Prices 
High 
1930 Present 
574 25 
3 : 13% 
5.22 94 66 
} 1.03 323 18} 
* Not yet published. 


None of the dividends paid on the ordinary or deferred 
stocks of the home railways was earned last year. 


Earnings 
1930 
a 


° 
L.M.S. ord. 2 
L. & N.E. pf. ord. . 
G.W. ord. jc 5} 
Southern def. 1 


0.56 


8.0 
.0 


8.3 
6.7 


It is difficult to discover any sense in the 1 per cent. 
final dividend declared by the London Midland and Scottish 
(making 2 per cent. for the year), seeing that it has to be 
paid entirely out of the reserves. Under the Trustee Act, 
1925, a dividend of 3 per cent. is required to maintain the 
full trustee status of contingent preference stocks of a home 
railway. Under Order XXII. of the High Court, as 
provided for in the Trustee Act, these preference stocks 
remain eligible for trustees in England and Wales (Scot- 
land orders its financial house better) so long as any divi- 
dend is paid on the ordinary stock. Now the London, 
Midland and Scottish paid an interim dividend of 1 per 
cent. in July, which would have sufficed for the purposes of 
the Chancery Court. Why, then, pay another 1 per cent. ? 
Or, if the reserves in any case have to be tapped to pay the 
final dividend, why not tap them to the tune of :2 per cent., 
making 3 per cent. for the year, and retain the full trustee 
status for the contingent preference stocks? The dividend 
policy of the London, Midland and Scottish directors 
appears to be a compromise that suits nobody. Perhaps Sir 
Josiah Stamp has repented of his opposition to the ** spend 
more ”’ school of economists, and will shortly exhort his 
stockholders to spend this bastard 1 per cent. final dividend 
on illegitimate railway travelling. But will railway stock- 
holders be pleased to see their directors yielding proof to 
the railway worker’s charge that the capital of the home 
railway companies is ‘‘ watered ’’? 

* * * 

I owe an apology to the Royal Mail line. I said that 
there was only one Company in the group—the Union 
Castle—which was clearly paying its way. Apparently 
there are two others—Shaw Savill and Albion and Coast 
Lines—out of a total of thirty-three. The revelations of 
Sir William McLintock at the meetings last week of the 
White Star preference shareholders and Royal Mail deben- 
ture stockholders, sanctioning the six months’ moratorium 
scheme, will give the critics of capitalist society some highly 
explosive ammunition. The largest merchant shipping 
group of the British Empire, with a paid-up share and loan 
capital of over £80,000,000, has been brought to the verge 
of ruin. We have not heard the worst, but we are told 
that, even valued on a ** going concern ”’ basis, 80 per cent. 
of the £8,800,000 share capital of the Royal Mail has been 
lost, and 100 per cent. of the £4,000,000 ordinary share 
capital of the White Star. According to Sir William, the 
White Star paid the Americans too high a price 
(£7,000,000) for the shares of the Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion. And its finance was ill-advised from the outset. It 
undertook commitments (up to April, 1928) of £10,960,000, 
and raised only £6,000,000 cash to meet them, leaving 
£4,960,000 on loan at a heavy rate of interest. Again, 
according to Sir William, the Royal Mail unwisely and 
unnecessarily guaranteed the dividends on the £5,000,000 
White Star preference shares and paid dividends on its own 
stocks from 1926 to 1929 by transferring large sums from 
internal reserves and taking credit for dividends from sub- 
sidiary companies which were not earned. This is the 
most damnable record of company administration since the 
great slump began to ruin the reputation of ‘* big business.” 

* * * 


A Royal Mail stockholder, on hearing these judgments 
of Sir William McLintock, properly called upon the old 
directors of the Royal Mail and the White Star to resign. 
Can Lord Kylsant not have read the minutes of the meet- 
ings? The most comforting statement of Sir William 
McLintock was that nearly 75 per cent. of the preference 
share capital of the White Star is represented by assets, 
provided they keep ‘“ going.”? The Stock Exchange 
apparently regards this valuation as too good to be true, for 
the £1 preference shares of White Star are still quoted at 
5s. It would seem advisable to write down the stocks of 
the leading Royal Mail companies to a ‘ real”? earnings 
basis forthwith. 

















